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“ Bigger 
Hog Profit Than Ever! 


























THIS PAYS! Raymond J. Graves (right), Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin, names worm-treating 
as one of the many valuable suggestions in the new 
Cost-Cutting Plan. He reports: “This Plan and 
Moorman’s Hog Minerals, are real profit-makers 
for me. I save feed, get better, faster gains, hit 
the best market monihs.” 
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TELLS OF REMARKABLE NEW SUCCESS. 
Lower hog costs—the key to greater profits! That’s 
what H. F. Schultz, Crawford County, Iowa, has 
found. “Cost-Cutting Plan methods and regular 
feeding of Moorman’s Hog Minerals are increasing 
my hog profits in every way,” he says. “I use less 
feed, get bigger, faster gains, market quicker.” 
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NEW BOOK MAKES COST CUT- 
TING SIMPLE. Hog men are sur- 
prised how easy cost-cutting is made 
in the new Cost-Cutting Plan. Will 
H. Heimes (above), of Cedar County, 


HELPED WORK OUT PLAN. 
Al Stuart of Newhall, Iowa, 
one of America’s most success- 
ful hog men, is a member of the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Coun- 
cil of the National Swine Grow- 











BETTER HOGS—BETTER PROFITS. You 


——s 





can raise hogs like these, at less cost! “The new 
Cost-Cutting Plan and Moorman’s Hog Minerals 


bring us better all around results, 


9 


say Studness 


Bros., Faribault County, Minnesota. “This is our 
fourth year for feeding Moorman’s. We’re satisfied!” 








HOW MINERALS 
WORK. Minerals are 
found in every part of the 
hog’s body. Chemists list 
13 minerals in all. All 
these minerals, furnished 
by Moorman’s Hog Min- 
erals including laxatives, 
worm preventives, and 
aids todigestion, notonly 
build up the entire hog 
but make other feeds go 
much farther. Talk it 
over with your Moorman 
Man when he calls! 


ers’ Association, who worked 
out the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
for you. It’s worth looking in- 
to—this simple, easy -to-use 
Plan which is increasing hog 
profits for farmers every- 
where! Send coupon below for 
free copy of book giving you 
the complete Plan. 


Nebraska, says: “I use the whole 
Plan, together with Moorman’s Hog 
Minerals, with excellent results.” 

» 


» » 
While urgently advising the use of minerals, it is not 
the purpose of the Cost-Cutting Council or the 
National Swine Growers’ Association to recommend 
any particular mineral mixture; and they do not. The 
Cost-Cutting Council is organized in accordance with 
a Plan for the Unification of the Swine Industry 
adopted by the National Swine Growers’ Association 
on Nov. 30, 1925, Dec. 3, 1926 and Nov. 29, 1927. 


GET THIS NEW PLAN—FREE! 
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| The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L-18, Quincy, Illinois 
Send me at once a free copy of your book contain- 
ing the new Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers. 


PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
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To the Husking Meet! 


You Can Find History and Scenery as Well as 
Fast Husking in Cedar County 


By Flora Clark-Gardner 


ing contest in the ‘‘state where the tall 

corn grows’’? If not, then you will sure- 
ly want to attend this one near West Branch, 
Jowa (near President Hoover’s birthplace), 
November 8. If you have attended before, of 
course you will want to attend this big event. 
You will find that ‘‘all roads lead to West 
Branch, Iowa,’’ and here you will find yourself 
in the heart of the land ‘‘where the tall corn 
grows,’’ and no doubt this little slogan will be 
running thru your mind: ‘‘ West Branch, Iowa, 
Easy to Find, Located on Road 139.’’ 

The federal highways Nos. 30 and 32, which 
eross the state of Iowa, will bring many vis- 
itors in proximity to the state corn husking 
plot. Roads 38, 76 and 161 will also be used 
much by visitors from the north and the south 
to this interesting place in Iowa. Good railroad 
service from Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, the 
Tri-Cities and other points will also be 
enjoyed. (The Des Moines, Iowa City, 
and Davenport trains do not pass thru 
West Branch, but thru Downey, a small 
station south, and only a few miles from 
the state plot. Here conveyances will 
meet trains on that day.) 

State corn husking contests are’ al- 
ways interesting, and this one will have 
additional features which will make it 
even more interesting for all concerned. 

The fertile farm of John Thompson, 
just south of West Branch, was selected 
as the one to grow the crop of corn 
this year. Wallaces’ Farmer and Mr. 
Thompson, with the assistance of Coun- 
ty Agent Emmett Gardner, of Cedar 
county, made plans for the planting of 
this special field. Special seed corn was 
selected, good lying land was set aside 
by Mr. Thompson, and it is conveniently 
located for visitors by road, rail or air. 

Whether you live in Iowa or not, you will 
want to see the house in which Herbert Hoover 
was horn—the first president born west of the 
Mississippi river—and take a,glimpse of the 
peaceful little Wopsononoe creek which flows 
quietly along south of the home, here, where 
the round-faced, quiet lad gathered pretty peb- 
bles in his chubby hands and studiously brought 
them to his fine-faced, intelligent mother as she 
worked happily about her home-making tasks, 
or trudged with them into his jovial father’s 
blacksmith shop near the home. A little later, 
as lis chubby form began to stretch taller, he 


H AVE you ever attended a state corn husk- 











Where John Brown had his headquarters in 1857-58. 


waded barefoot in its waters, 
and in the winter-time enjoyed 
its icy surface. You will also 
want to see his old ‘‘coasting 
hill’’; see the old Friends’ 
meeting-house, the neat frame 
structure, with its wide porch 
and plain glass windows, where 
he first attended sacred services. This is now 
turned into a garage, but another meeting-house 
similar to this one may be seen on ‘‘the flat’’ 
nearer the east side of town. With the straight- 
backed pews, nicely arranged, and the ‘‘facing 
pews’’ for the elders, it is just as the Hoover 
meeting-house was in the days of ‘‘Bertie’’ 
Hoover’s young life. 

Farther up the hill stands the schoolhouse. 
A new brick structure has now replaced the 
old-time building in which were found the ree- 
ords of the school days of ‘‘ Bertie’? Hoover in 





Graves of the president’s parents in the West Branch cemetery. 


West Branch. Among a score of other scholars 
is written the name of ‘‘ Bertie Hoover, age 8, 
attendance 5 days each week,’’ until the measles 
epidemic, then ‘‘ Bertie’s’’ record is not so per- 
fect for a two-weeks period, then ‘‘ perfect at- 
tendance’’ again; ‘Times tardy, none.’’ This 
record is now framed and hangs under glass 
in the new school building along with several 
pictures of the West Branch son. 

And whether the visitor who views these 
early scenes of his childhood and ponders over 
the life and leadership of .this western boy 
is ‘‘from Iowa,’’ and whether he voted for 
‘*Bertie’’ last fall, makes very 
little difference now. Like all 
good Americans, he feels a just 
pride in the chief executive of 
our land, and all of the mid- 
dle-west visitors are happy in 
the fact that the middle-west 
has at last produced the presi- 
dent of the United States, and 
one whom we, as an agri- 
eultural community, are hap- 
py to have. 

Farther on, on the brow of 
the hill, is the restful, quiet 
cemetery of West Branch, and 
here among the seattered trees 
of pine, maple and elm, the 
granite monuments and well- 
kept grounds, are the graves of 











Hoover’s birthplace at West Branch, Iowa. 


Herbert Hoover’s parents. His father, Jesse C. 
Hoover, a country blacksmith and mechanie in 
the little town of West Branch, and his mother, 
Huldah Minthon, a teacher in a nearby school, 
were married in the year of 1870. 

During the winter of 1880, Jesse C. Hoover 
contracted pneumonia and passed on in De- 
cember, leaving his widow with the three chil- 
dren, Theodore, Herbert and May. This dili- 
gent young mother kept the little family to- 
gether as best she could; and keeping them in 
school, warmly clothed and well fed during 
those long, trying winters was no small 
item. But by her perseverance and the 
kindly assistance of her good neighbors 
she was able to keep the little family in 
good health and in their school work 
regularly. Her gratitude to her com- 
munity was shown by her eloquent 
teaching and preaching in the West 
Branch and neighboring Quaker meet- 
ing-houses. 

Standing here beside low mounds, 
marked with white marble slabs, one 
may catch a view of the old road be- 
tween West Branch and its neighbor- 
ing village on the east, Springdale, now 
a main traveled road known as Road 
139, then as the grass-grown lane in 
summer-time and a snow-filled road in 
winter-time between these two places. 
One may stand here, catch a glimpse of 
the old trail and call to mind how the 
little widowed mother trod across there 
in the bitter cold, late in the winter of 1883, her 
heart filled with the spirit of helpfulness to 
others, and so inspired she little realized the bit- 
ter coldness and the biting winds of one late 
afternoon when she was called to goa. As was 
characteristic of her, she persevered against all 
odds and administered her very best to the 
waiting community ; but the chill, the exposure 
and the strain were too much for the fine-spirit- 
ed young mother. She, too, contracted pneu- 
monia. She was tenderly nursed by her own 
mother in the back room of the little house, and 
as death drew near she reverently uttered a 
fervent prayer for the neighbors and for her 
children, Theodore, May and Herbert, who were 
to grow up without her. She died February 
24, 1884. Standing there with bowed head, one 
ean not help but call to mind, ‘‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, to lay down his life for 
others,’’ and surely a sense of loyalty, a sense 
of the ‘‘ privilege of responsibility,’’ must pre- 
vail in the hearts of sons of such mothers. Here 
in this quiet, restful place are seen the resting- 
places of other staunch, upstanding characters 


_who influenced the president’s early life. 


Just north of Road 139, a very short distance, 
will be found the old gravel house where John 
Brown lived, and which he used as his head- 
quarters during the years of 1857 and 1858, 
just before the Civil war. Altho much of the 
story of his life here has never been written on 
the pages of history, (Concluded on page 19) 
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CRIPPLING THE DEPARTMENT 

HE division of cooperative marketing has 

been taken away from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and given to the Farm 
Board. Presumably, the intention is to 
strengthen the Farm Board; yet the main re- 
sult will be to weaken the department. 

‘When the farm bill was passed, we pointed 
out the danger that lay in giving the president 
power to transfer at will sections of the de- 
partment to the Farm Board. The action last 
week shows how sound that warning was. We 
do not know that the division of cooperative 
marketing will be the only limb to be lopped off 
the department. Rumors persist that in the 
end the department will be left only in charge 
of studies in production. 

We wonder if the work of the last ten years 
is to go for nothing. For years, the depart- 
ment devoted itself to studies of production. 
and let other fields alone. More lately, it was 
realized that while the American farmer, in 
many lines, is the most efficient producer in 
the world, he was excelled in the field of dis- 
tribution by many foreign farm groups. As a 
result, the department began to spend more 
time in figuring out ways to help the farmer 
market his goods effectively and to assist him 
in getting his fair share of the national in- 
come. ’ 

These developments have been fought bitter- 
ly by various groups. Repeatedly bills have 
been introduced in congress with the design of 
getting the department out of the field of mar- 
keting and economies. They have been defeated. 
Last spring, however, the provision giving the 
president power to transfer parts of the depart- 
ment was slipped thru, tho over the protest of 
farm groups. 

Of course, it is claimed that the Farm Board, 
being. engaged in cooperative marketing, ought 
to have expert help in thué field. So it should, 
but that is no reason for stopping research 
work in the same field by the department. The 
department needs impartial investigators to 
study all cooperative effort, and to point out 
the merits and faults of all cooperative effort, 
ineluding that supervised by the Farm Board. 





This is apparently the first step in a cam- 
paign to undo the work of the last ten years 
and to make the Department of Agriculture 
stop working for the economic welfare of the 
American farmer. The department, with all 
its faults, has in the past been a good friend to 
the farmer; it has been of special service in 
those lines now threatened with extinction. We 
wonder how farmers will enjoy seeing the de- 
partment dismembered. 





LOSSES ON LOW GRADE CORN 


THY has so much low grade corn been going 

on the market in recent years? The spread 

in price between No. 3 and No. 5, sometimes be- 

tween No. 4 and No. 5, shows each winter what 

is happening. That difference of 6 to 10 cents 
is worth saving. 

What’s the trouble with our corn? Some 
farmers are doubtless growing corn that is poor- 
ly adapted to the soil and season; there is al- 
ways a temptation to try for later corn and big- 
ger ears. On some fields, a shortage of phos- 
phates may delay maturity. Probably, how- 
ever, the main damage is done when the corn 
is husked. 

Some farmers start husking corn too early. 
They want to get the job done before bad weath- 
er, and don’t give the ears a chance to dry out. 
Worse than this, when the corn does go into 
the erib, there is too frequently no provision 
for proper ventilation. If you start husking 
early, better plan to throw out sappy and moldy 
ears for immediate feeding; don’t let them get 
in the crib. -As to ventilation, remember that 
every corn crib ought to have some sound sys- 
tem for getting air thru the corn, and that the 
chimney type of air passage, running up and 
down, seems to be several times as effective as 
the kind that runs parallel to the ground. 

Here is a source of heavy loss on most corn 
belt farms. Why not plan to prevent some of 
it this winter ? 





PAYING 11 CENTS TO SAVE 4 


~ARM BUREAU people in Towa are going to 
dehate this winter the question : 

‘‘Resolved, that the proposed Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway would be a good invest- 
ment from the standpoint of Iowa agriculture.”’ 

Propaganda in favor of the waterway has 
been so thoro that folks who are elected to han- 
dle the negative may feel a bit discouraged. 
They needn’t be. According to a recent state- 
ment by the Institute of Economies, they have 
the strong side. The Institute of Economics is 
the body with' which E. G. Nourse, formerly 
head of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomies at Ames, is connected. 

Here is the summary of the findings of the 
institute, as reported in the volume, ‘‘The St. 
Lawrence Navigation and Power Project’’ 

**Tf the so-called joint costs, common to both 
navigation and power, were allocated entirely 
to power, the charges against navigation would 
still be as much as $36,000,000 a year. These 
overhead costs are not to be covered out of the 
rates charged to shippers, nor are they to be 
met by a levy of tolls for the use of the water- 
way. They are to be paid out of the nationai 
treasuries of the two governments—which 
means that the taxpayers are to confribute 
about $3.50 a ton for the benefit of such ship- 
pers as would use the route. 

‘*Since grain constitutes over 60 per eent of 
the total traffic, and is fairly typical of the 
tonnage which might use the route, this com- 
modity may be used to illustrate the fallacy in 


the argument that the Canadian and American © 


people as a whole would realize great economic 
advantages from the St. Lawrence project. The 
overhead charges of $3.50 a ton are the equiva- 
lent of about 11 cents a bushel on wheat and 
rye, the principal items of grain traffic. The 
inclusive cost of-transporting wheat over the 


—— 


St. Lawrence waterway from Duluth to Mon. 
treal would be 5 cents—the actual water rate— 
plus 11 cents subsidy contributed by taxpay erg, 
making a total of about 16 cents a bushel. Ry. 
isting wheat rates from Duluth to Montregj 
average 9 cents a bushel, and from Chicazo to 
New York about 11.3 cents a bushel. The redye. 
tions in grain rates that would be effected by 
enabling ocean carriers to enter the lakes, op 
lake boats to move down to Montreal, wou!d be 
at most 4 cents a bushel. Thus, in order ty 
effect a reduction of 4 cents a bushel in the 
cost of moving grain, taxpayers in genera} 
would have to contribute approximately }] 
cents a bushel.”’ 

It doesn’t sound so good, does it? And, g% 
far as we know, this is an impartial investiga. 
tion. For our part, we have always had more 
hope in revival of river traffic on the Missis. 
sippi than in the St. Lawrence project. Per. 
haps the Institute of Economics will go into 
that next and disappoint us again. But, after 
all, we want investigations like this. If we are 
to be disappointed, better be disappointed nov, 
before we spend much money, than after mil- 
lions have been thrown into the stream. 





JOIN AN ESTABLISHED COOPERATIVE 


"THE announcement that the Farm Board is 

going to work only with and thru coopera. 
tives is having one unfortunate result. In dif- 
ferent sections, new cooperatives are being or- 
ganized on the plea that by joining up, farm- 
ers will be ready to work with the Farm Board 
and to get the benefit of the act. 

Some of these new cooperatives are being 
promoted by. well-intentioned folks; some, 
doubtless, are ‘being formed by promoters pri- 
marily interested in collecting a big share of 
the initial membership fee. In either case, the 


farmers who join are going to be disappointed. | 


The Farm Board is not going to work with 
cooperatives that have sprung up in the last 
month or so. The board early saw the danger 
of waste effort in organization and declared 
that it would deal entirely with established ¢o- 
operatives. In grain marketing, it is dealing 
with the farmers’ elevators, the existing pools 
and the terminal cooperatives. In livestock 
marketing, it will deal with shipping associa- 
tions, cooperative commission firms and _ the 
like. 

Right now there is a new organization of corn 
growers signing up a few members in central 
Iowa. It is organized under the cooperative 
law of 1921. This law limits promotion expense 
to 5 per cent of receipts, a fact which will make 
it difficult for the promoters to make good on 
their promises to solicitors and still keep with- 
in the law. There is no chance, of course, that 
such a new orgdnization, started by men from 
another state, who are unfamiliar with corn 
marketing problems, will ever get any support 
from the Farm Board, tho this hope is being 
held out to prospects. 

Farmers who want to be in position to take 
advantage of the new farm bill do not need to 
go hunting for new cooperatives. If they are 
livestock men, they can join the local shipping 
association ; if they are corn growers, they can 
join the local farmers’ elevator; if they are 
dairvymen, they can join the local creamery. 
These established cooperatives have a far bet- 
ter chance of getting sométhing for their men- 
bers from the Farm Board than any new, feeble 
and hastily organized concern. 

Don’t waste your money or your time in 
backing new cooperatives that do not have the 
support of either general farm organizations 
or of the established cooperatives in the same 
field. Oné trouble with cooperative effort now 
is that we have too many groups pulling at 


cross purposes. Adding a few new ones isn't 


going to help any. 
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THE HENRY C. WALLACE MEMORIAL 
UP ON the Ames campus, a boulder has been 

set near a grove of hard maples. On that 
poulder is a tablet with a brief inscription. It 
marks the dedication of the grove to the mem- 
ory of Henry C. Wallace, once a student at 
Ames, later one of the first members of the fac- 
ulty of its school of agriculture, still later 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer and United States 
secretary of agriculture. 

What would he have thought of all this, we 
wonder, if he could have looked ahead from the 
farm in Adair county in the late eighties. His 
college course was unfinished; he looked for- 
ward to becoming a successful farmer ; college 
and farm papers and the red brick building in 
Washington were a long way off. Then ‘‘Tama 
Jim’’ Wilson urged him to come back to Ames 
and finish his course; ‘‘Uncle Henry’’ added 
a word of encouragement; and ‘“‘Harry’’ came 
back to be graduated with the class of ’92 and 
to go on, step by step, to the successes of his 
later career. 

Nobody knows what any corn belt farm will 
bring forth. Any boy, loitering on the campus 
in front of the inscription on this boulder, may 
be one of the notables whom another generation 
will honor. Any boy, working around the cat- 
tle barns on the home place, may be one in 
whom state and nation will take pride. Henry 
C. Wallace’s road led from the farm to other 
duties; his successors in fame, in a different 
age, may find that the road leads back to the 
farm, to community organization in business 
and edueation, to leadership in production and 
marketing. 

In each age, leaders find new ways to come 
to their goals; the road changes; but the start- 
ing point of it still rests at the gate of the corn 
belt farm. The broadcasting of the dedicatory 


exercises over WOI from Ames, Friday, Octo- 


ber 18, at four in the afternoon, will give those 
who are not able to attend the exercises, the in- 
spiration of the program ; many will be there in 
person to see what tribute from state and na- 
tion was earned by another corn belt farm boy. 





AUTOMOBILE GYPSIES 


HEY aren’t gypsies; at least, few of them 

are. Some are Mexicans; some are of other 
nationalities; many are of older American 
stock. The family home is-an old auto and a 
tent; they follow warm weather, and the sea- 
sonal jobs that go with warm weather. Every 
state has some of them. California, because 
of its climate and its jobs for unskilled labor in 
orchards and in truck crops, has a lot of them. 

The older folks get along. But quite often 
there are children swarming over these travel- 
ing homes. Often they are underfed, often poor- 
ly clothed, almost always uneducated. How can 
they be educated? Schools are for the children 
of people who stay put. 

California is trying to work out a method of 
providing schooling for these nomad children. 
It is a hard job. Other states, with the same 
problem in a less acute stage, will have to start 
worrying about it. 

Corn belt communities run into this problem 
from time to time. So far, it has seemed easier 
to look the other way, to try to forget that the 
problem exists. We have hoped that the auto- 
mobile gypsies would move on, that the chil- 
dren, when they grew up, would afflict some 
other community with their ignorance. It isn’t 
a Sa fe bet. Illiteracy, with the dangers that go 
with it, will come home to pester every com- 
munity if this tendency goes on unchecked. 

The existence of these nomad children is a 
dramatie example of the truth that no eommu- 
nity ean live to itself in educational policy. 
Poor schools or no schools in any section, in 
this day of shifting population, will hurt not 
Only these districts themselves but every part 
of the country to which part or wholly unedu- 





cated youngsters may go. The reverse is also 
true. <A district with good schools benefits 
not only itself but every district to which its 
young people go. 

Why, then, should we cling to the old custom 
of thinking that every district should pay all 
the costs of educating its own children. If the 
education is poor, others suffer; if it is good, 
others benefit. State aid, possibly national aid, 
for local education is clearly indicated if we 
want to play fair with local taxpayers and if 
we want to make sure that the next generation 
is to be an asset to the nation. 





| Odds and Ends | 


[DARTINGTON HALL, Devon, Englana— 

When we come back from trips over the 
country we find cricket wickets set up on the 
lawn. None of us Americans has ever seen the 
game before but we are promptly initiated, to 
the great enjoyment of the British spectators. 
We don’t know how to bowl and we don’t 
know how to bat and in our clumsiness we 
knock our wickets down and put ourselves out 
automatically. The object of the bowler or 
pitcher is to hit the three upright sticks which 
the batter is protecting. The batter, therefore, 
holds his bat up and down in front of the 
wickets instead of horizontally as we do in 
baseball. The Americans persisted in holding 
their bats as we do in baseball, with the result 
that the ball would oftentimes get past us to 
the wicket. However, Pearson mastered the 
game sufficiently so that he made seventeen 
runs. This is not so unusual, because some of 
our English friends made fifty runs or better 
before their wickets went down. The total 
seore after one inning in our first game was 
128 to 126. Sometimes in one inning the scores 














‘““HOG CALLING”’ IN A CASTLE 


‘‘They were preparing for a concert. 
Everyone was supposed to do something, 
and inasmuch as Case and I couldn’t sing, 
they put us down for a ‘hog calling’ con- 
test. I suppose never before have the walls 
of a Norman castle reverberated to such 
din as Case and I let loose. You see, it had 
already been explained that ‘volume’ as 
well as ‘succulence’ ws essential in suc- 
cessful hog calling.’’—-Odds and Ends. 











will run over 400. It is universal custom to 
have tea between innings and a really good 
match will last for several days. 

Pearson, who has a healthy American farm 
reaction, dressed for cricket by putting on a 
pair of overalls. He looked so funny, compared 
with the neatly flanneled Englishmen, that I 
took his photo. Next after Pearson I think 
Weaver, of Pennsylvania Agricultural College, 
did best for us. Doctor Warren, of Cornell, 
made six or seven runs in spite of his fifty-five 
years. Case, of Illinois, had a splendid batting 
eye and slammed the ball to all corners of the 
bat but got hung up on some of the innumera- 
ble technicalities. 

It is a game requiring persistent strategy in 
a way altogether different from any of our 
American games. If we took it up seriously, it 
would be at least twenty years before we devel- 
oped a team capable of playing on even terms 
with the British. The hardest thing to learn 
about cricket is the proper expressions. You 
must not yell ‘‘At a boy!’’ Only three expres- 
sions are allowable, and they must be given 
with a well modulated voice. They are, ‘‘ Well 
bowled,’’ ‘‘ Well held,’’ and ‘‘ Well played.’’ 





HE economic forees of the next fifty years 
are such as to make for mueh irritation 
between England and the United States, and 








I am very anxious, therefore, to see our people 
and the English meeting each other in friendly 
games. There is a fellowship in playing games 
together in a gentlemanly way which is better 
than ‘‘naval conferences’’ and ‘‘peace pacts.”’ 

Doctor Zornes, the young German economist 
from Berlin, greatly endeared himself to the 
British by playing tennis and ericket. This 
young fellow, who was only eighteen in the last 
years of the war, was shot twice when he was 
in the same sector that one of the English econ- 
omists was in when he was also shot. It seems 
as tho nearly every one of the English econo- 
mists of my age was injured in the war. Allen, 
the Canadian from Saskatchewan, lost his left 
arm. Jones, from Wales, has a badly twisted 
leg. And so it goes. We of the middle western 
United States do not know how much we 
missed in the way of human grief. However, 
one of the British economists makes the point 
that there is a greater total of suffering after a 
war because of economic distractions than 
there is during the war. If this is true, then 
we of the middle west have paid our full share. 





BOUT the third night of the conference we 
discovered that the British are much more 
fond of singing than Americans. They know 
all our old songs, like ‘‘Kentucky Heme,”’ 
**Marching Thru Georgia,’’ and a vast number 
which are strange to us. They meet in the com- 
mon room after the evening conference and 
Dykes, who is six feet six inches, sits at the pi- 
ano and the singing goes on and on till mid- 
night. They were preparing for a concert. 
Everyone was supposed to do something, and 
inasmuch as Case and I couldn’t sing, they put 
us down for a ‘‘hog ecalling’’ contest. I sup- 
pose never before have the walls of a Norman 
castle reverberated to such din as Case and f 
let loose. You see, it had already been ex- 
plained that ‘‘volume’’ as well as ‘‘sucen- 
lenee’’ was essentiaPin successful hog calling. 
George Dallas, the Scotch M. P. from North- 
ampton, was master of ceremonies at the con- 
cert and John Maxton, the lovable Scotchman 
from Oxford, was his right hand man. The 
Seotchman was rigged up in kilts and pseudo 
bag pipes. Pearson was appropriated to bear 
in a ‘‘haggis’’ as a platter and the singing 
of McPherson and MeTavish was begun. With 
the chorus, they marehed around Pearson in 
the most approved Scotch style, Maxton lead- 
ing the way with the grace of a big circuit 
vaudeville performer. I shall remember John 
Maxton for many things, but for nothing more 
than his skill in leading the ‘‘ Gaelic chorus.”’ 

George Dallas had a bunch of fake telegrams. 
One was to Doctor Taylor from the United 
States saying, ‘‘ Everything is going well in the 
United States. For God’s sake keep the Amer- 
ican economists in England.’’ Sir Thomas 
Middleton saw what was coming and he pre- 
pared with a counter fake. When he was asked 
to read his telegram, he twisted it to be a joke 
on Dallas instead of on himself by reading, 
‘Snowden at The Hague wires, ‘Behave your- 
selves while I am gone. I didn’t get enough out 
of the French to pay for land nationaliza- 
tion.’ ”’ 

Singing, cricket playing and tea drinking 
were all rather strange occupations for our 
American economists. Most of them are ae- 
eustomed to working very hard and they find 
it a little difficult to enjoy themselves. The in- 
teresting thing about the British amenities is 
that they help make a conference more- suc- 
cessful than mere continuous hard work with- 
out any play. Simply eating together, playing 
together and singing together helps a lot in 
making it possible for human beings to under- 
stand each other. I feel rather guilty in hav- 
ing such a good time, but perhaps it is not all 
wasted. Next time I will tell you about some 
of the economic discussions and try to be more 
serious. ¢ 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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Putting New Life Into a “Worn-out” Field 


What Lime, Clover, and Phosphorus Are Doing for a Field Just Added to Walden Farm 


Walden Farm, I seeded twenty acres to clo- 

ver with a nurse crop of Iogold oats. On 
the 15th of July, when the oats were ready to 
cut, the clover had made a solid undergrowth. 
At the southwest corner, where the oats hap- 
pened to be a little thin, I found several clover 
plants in blossom. Among them were several 
stalks of red clover thirty inches high, and one 
measured thirty-four inches. This tallest one 
had two dozen leaves. The young shoots and 
leaf stems which formed its crown were com- 
pact at the base, and the shoot which carried the 
first blossom was not in the center of the crown. 
When I dug up this plant to look at its roots, 
the nodules were so close together on the side 
roots that they. looked like beads on a string. 
An inch below the crown on the main root, there 
was a group of extra large nodules; they were 
branched and flat rather than round. 

This rank growth of clover above ground, and 
such an abundance of root nodules in the soil, 
was especially interesting to me because one 
man who had formerly rented this field lad 
told me that this soil was ‘‘clover sick.’’ An- 
other renter had told me that this field was cold 
and wet in spite of the tiled rains. He said that 
the cracks which formed in the summer exposed 
the corn roots and caused the bottom leaves to 
fire before tasseling time. 


Could Be Remedied Cheaply 


When I bought this field, I was fully aware 
that the crop yields had been about twenty 
bushels of oats or thirty-five bushels of corn 
per acre. Such yields, however, I knew might 
be due to causes that could be remedied at a cost 
of a few dollars per acre. So I carefully consid- 
ered the condition of this soil and the oppor- 
tunity for putting new lifeginto it. 

With a two-inch auger, I took several sam- 
ples of the soil at different depths. A chemical 
analysis showed twenty-five tons per acre of 
organie matter in the top six inches of this 
field ; forty tons per acre of organic matter in 
the layer of soil from six inches to eighteen 
inches deep, and twenty-five tons per acre of 
organic matter in the subsoil below eighteen 
inches in depth. Here were ninety tons per acre 
of humus, which, in terms of energy value, were 
equivalent to thirty tons of coal. If I could 
utilize this energy, this one item alone was 
worth twice the cost of the land. Also, there 
were four tons of phosphorus per acre and a lot 


[* A FIELD which was recently added to 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


of other minerals that, in the form of fertilizer, 
cost 10 to 25 cents per pound. From this, it 
was evident that the raw humus and necessary 
mineral compounds were present in a consider- 
able quantity. In other words, this level prai- 
rie soil was naturally fertile. But as a result of 
continuous grain cropping for upwards of six- 
ty years, the normal proportion of humus to 
fresh organic matter had been changed. The 
organie matter which remained in the soil was 
that portion of the original humus which re- 
sisted decay. And the phosphates remaining in 





BUILDING UP A FIELD 


‘‘When I bought this field, I was fully 
aware that the crop yields had been about 
twenty bushels of oats or thirty-five bush- 
els of corn per acre. Such yields, however, 
I knew might be due to causes that could 
be remedied at a cost of a few dollars per 
acre. So I carefully considered the condi- 
tion of this soil and the opportunity for 
putting new life into it.’’—Charles D. 
Kirkpatrick. 

The accompanying article tells how Mr. 
Kirkpatrick went at the job. Next year, 
we’ll ask him to report on the clover yields 
from this field, and the year after, we’ll 
get a report on corn yield. Our guess is 
that both figures will be large. The meth- 
ods he describes here have worked well on 
the other fields of Walden Farm. 











this soil were in forms which resisted the pro- 
cess of solution. The bacteria and molds of the 
soil, which normally carried on the process of 
transforming inert materials into plant food, 
were not present in sufficient numbers, and 
many of those that were present had become 
dormant. Something had to be done to re- 
populate the soil with the necessary bacteria 
which were lacking, and awaken from this prof- 
itless lethargy those that had gone into a rest- 
ing condition. Literally, I must put new life 
into this field. 

A long while ago, even, before the Christian 
era, the Roman farmers observed that a year in 
clover improved their grain fields. They could 
not tell the reason for this. Soil problems were 


a mystery till modern scientists devised som 
necessary laboratory equipment. During the 
past hundred years, tests for determining th 
presence of such elements as nitrogen were dg 
veloped, and then the quantity of each elem 
present was accurately measured. Thus it w, 
definitely proved that clover actually took 
trogen from the air and left it in organic coy 
pounds in the soil. And by similar tests it wa 
as certainly proved that other kinds of plants 
do not take nitrogen from the air, and that 
they do take it from the soil. The clovers aga 
family were thus given full credit for extraor. 
dinary power. 

Just how the clover secured the nitrogen from 
the air was a guess and nothing more, until at- 
tention was given the living bacteria in the 
soil. About fifty years ago, a Frenchman by 
the name of Pasteur proved that several dis. 
eases among people and animals were caused by 
certain bacteria. Following this work, dozeng 
of kinds of bacteria and molds were isolated 
and their life histories studied. 


Magnified the Importance of Clover 


Some of these bacteria living in the soil re 
quired air; others did not. Some of them re 
quired food materials of organic origin ; others 
used raw materials. In one respect, all these 
simple forms of life behaved like animals: they 
required food to build body tissue and they re- 
quired food for energy. This need for energy 
was the reason why bacteria caused fermenta- 
tion, for example. They obtained their energy 
by changing sugar, starch and protein from 
one form to another form. When the soil bae- 
teria split up protein, one of the by-products 
was ammonia. Then certain other bacteria 
changed the ammonia to nitrates. By these 
steps, the protein of the clover roots was traced 
to the valuable plant food form which other 
plants could use. This magnified the import- 
ance of clover and challenged a large number 
of investigators to find out how the clover plant 
could do what other kinds of plants could 
not do. 

Then in 1892, the nodules on clover roots 
were found to contain swarms of bacteria which 
do the job of taking nitrogen out of the air. 
Upon more careful examination, the bacteria 
that work with red clover were found unable 
to form nodules on alfalfa or soybeans. At least 
a dozen different strains of nodule forming 
bacteria were identi- (Coneluded on page 15) 


How to Get Your Seed Corn Dried Out 


Equipment That Will Help Get Seed Out of Danger From Cold and Disease 


O A NUMBER of readers who have asked 
T as to the best equipment for drying seed 

corn, I would suggest that this will de- 
pend to a large extent on how much seed corn 
is to be dried, altho other factors to be consid- 
ered are the moisture content of the corn, 
whether the weather is dry or-muggy, and what 
the chances are of a hard freeze before the corn 
is thoroly dry. 

Where only a small amount is to be handled 
for one or two farmers’ seed, all that is needed 
is to select the corn, place it on hangers or in 
hanging racks, and hang it under a south porch 
or in a warm attie until thoroly dry, then store 
it in a dry place where rats or mice can not get 
at it. Seed corn hangers of various types are 
on the market at very reasonable prices, or 
home-made ones can be made by taking a sec- 
tion of electrically welded fencing, cutting it 
in about three-foot lengths, then cutting the 
vertical stay wires half-way between the line 
wires. The pieces of line wire are then hung by 
one end and the ears of corn stuck onto the 
short half-stays. Satisfactory seed corn racks 
can be made by setting 2x6’s up and down edge- 
wise, about two feet t apart, then nailing laths 


By I. W. Dickerson 


or other light strips on each edge and laying the 
ears on these strips. Some prefer to take square 
mesh fencing or stuéco reinforeing and nail 
this on each edge of the 2x6’s, so the meshes are 
opposite each other, one or more ears then be- 
ing laid in each mesh. 

Where several bushels of seed corn are to be 
dried, as for a large cooperative farm, the hang: 
er method requires too much time and handling. 
Several Minnesota farmers have found a very 
satisfactory solution to this problem by parti- 
tioning off about a 214-foot space on the inside 
of the corn granary from top to bottom, and as 
long as may be necessary to hold the desired 
amount. A row of 2x4’s is set up, and granary 
strips tacked on about one and one-half inches 
apart, or so as to match the strips on the side 
of the granary. Short 1x6 inch boards are then 
slipped thru the cracks about two feet apart 
up and down, and staggered the same distance 
horizontally. The seed corn to be dried is then 
put into this narrow bin, the boards holding it 
from settling close and allowing the air to blow 
thru it easily. Usually the seed corn will be 


ready to take out and store before the granary 
will be needed for the regular corn crop. 

Commercial seed corn dealers handling sev 
eral hundred bushels, and guaranteeing certaifl 
standards of viability, must dry their corm 
quickly and not be dependent on moisture and 
temperature conditions of the air. These a 
coming more and more to a forced ecireulatio 
of warmed air for removing moisture quicklf 
and safely. Various methods are used for warm 
ing the air, such as a hot air furnace with 4 
light fire, or a brooder stove. In dry, mild 
weather, very little heat is necessary, more be 
ing required on a cold, muggy day or any time 
when the air is full of moisture. Extensive eX 
periments indicate that a temperature of 100 
to 110 degrees Fahrenheit is about right, and 
that temperatures above 120 degrees are likelj 
to injure the viability of the corn. 

The corn is usually placed in bins about foul 
or five feet square and several feet deep, the all 
being forced in at the bottom and up thru th 
corn. A silo filler ean be used for blowing thi 
air, or small slow speed blowers are now aval 
able at reasonable prices, which ean be grive 
by electric motor or gas engine. 
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OF ONE OF THE OLD BUILD- 
INGS. H. A. WALLACE IS 
THIRD FROM THE LEFT IN 
THE THIRD ROW. 3. A FARM 
COTTAGE IN DEVON. 4. 
GEORGE DALLAS, (LEFT) 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
AND LABOR PARTY LEADER. 
AT RIGHT, DR. H. C. TAYLOR. 

















BANC LOADED WITH PARTY 
OF ECONOMISTS STARTING 
OUT TO VISIT ENGLISH MAR- 
KETS. 7. SOUTH DEVON 
BULL OUT OF A COW WEIGH- 
ING 1,800 POUNDS AND WITH 
AN 18,000-POUND MILK REC- 
ORD. 























Odds and Ends 
From Abroad 


(See editorial on page 5) 
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Prisoner of Black Haw 


When Red Men and White Warred On the Iowa Frontier 


By Charlton Laird 


get so your,mind can work like 
theirs do. Nobody ever did 





HEN ~Caleb Larkin 
V \ came out west, in 1808, 
to learn the fur trad- 
ing business at a government 
post, he knew about neither 
Black Hawk or Jeanne Bre- 
vaut. If he could have pictured 
the Sauk leader in his war 
paint and could have foreseen 
the burning embers of old Fort 
Madison, he might have turned 
back. On the other hand, if he 
had known that Jeanne was to 
meet him on the banks of the 
Mississippi, he would probably 
have come on again. 





BLACK HAWK ‘“‘PLAYS’”’ BAGITTAWAY 


“‘The ‘Ki-yi! Ki-yi!’ of the Sauks dwindled out, as tho each brave were 
too tense to yell. They were closing around the gate in a half moon shape, 
Black Hawk, like a crouching panther, in the lead. Within two feet of the 
sentry’s bayonet, he stopped. The soldier thrust the steel slightly forward; 
Black Hawk caught the barrel with his left hand and with his right drew 
a tomahawk from within his shirt. The Indians behind dropped their rac- 
quets and drew out knives and bayonets. 

‘*Pash-i-pa-ho’s voice cut into the tense silence. 
‘‘ ‘The chief says that his braves have decided to play in the fort.’ ”’ 


(The installment that begins on this page tells what happened nezt.) 


that. God put something dif. 
ferent in Indians; God knows 
why. Some says they’re the 
lost tribes of Israel. I hear telj 
some preacher wrote a_ book 
about it. But I don’t think go, 
They think different. 

‘“‘Take Squat Turtle, now, 
He was drunk and tried to 
scalp me. He caught me out of 
the cabin and had to give 
him the blunt of my broad-axe. 
It kind of stunned him some, 
and when he come to he was 
nalsied in the legs. He never 








sritish agents were among 
the Indians, and the redskins 
were spoiling for trouble anyway. Their land 
was being taken away from them bit by bit, 
and they were not willing to yield it without 
a fight. American troops were few; American 
trading goods were poor; the Indians were 
growing bolder. 

Into this hornets’ nest, Caleb came. And 
into it, too, came the Brevaut family, the colo- 
nel, a crippled trader, his wife, ‘‘queer’’ as the 
result of the loss of children to frontier dis- 
eases, Jeanne and her younger brothers and 


sisters. 


FORT MADISON was a feeble affair. Every- 

body in it knew that, but the winter of 
1808-09 was peaceful, and most of the garri- 
son did not worry much, even if the stockade 
and the new block-houses were not finished. 
Such was Johnson, Caleb’s employer, a big, 
optimistic, bluff, hard-fisted fellow. Caleb saw 
things thru his eves for a while, but as the 
season advaneed he began to look at the 
Indian question quite differently. He also 
began to worry a good deaP 

One of the reasons for this was the long 
talks he had with John Hunt, a rather fath- 
erly old man who had been a private trader 
and was now the sutler, or storekeeper, for 
the garrison. The other reasons grew out of 
what little trading was done that winter. 

A party of Sauks arrived and wanted 
eredit. This was strictly against govern- 
ment rules. 

Johnson turned to Hunt for advice. 
‘“What would vou do, Johnny? Tell the 
varmints to jump in the ereek?’’ 

“*T’d give them what they want.’’? Hunt 
answered, ‘‘and I’d be afraid that tall Sauk 
by the door could understand more English 
than he seems to.”’ 

‘“‘The government’s dead ag’in it.” 

‘And the government trades like a mule. 
Your goods are rotten, and you couldn't 
even sell much whisky without eredit.”’ 

**T don’t hanker to git sent back to Mary- 
land,’’ growled Johnson. 

‘*And you may not have a chance fo.”’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ admitted Johnson, looking 
from one scowling face to another. ‘‘ Well, 
give ’em what they want and put it on the 
books, Caleb. Blondeau, tell ‘em the black- 
smith’ll fix any trap springs tha‘ bust.”’ 

The Indians traded as tho the dealing 
were an insult. One fat buck, with a sear 
in his cheek the width of a tomahawk, broke 
a rusty trap spring before Johnson’s face 
and laughed; another pranced around the 
cabin with a trap sprung on his own foot. 
They demanded Northwest guns and refused 
Johnson’s model; the blankets they accepted 
with disgusted grunts. From some of the voung- 
er braves there was continual tumult. 

‘*Seutioppo,’’ they shouted. ‘‘Che-mo-ko- 
man, seutioppo!”’ 

‘“‘They say they want whisky,’’ 
Blondeau. 

‘*No fire water!’’ said Caleb. 

The tumult began again. 

‘“Monsieur Johnson, these people ask me to 
tell you yourself that they want whisky.”’ 


explained 


‘‘Dill pickle the varmints! No, don’t tell 
‘em that. Say the Great American Father 
wants ‘em to be as happy as bedbugs in the 
army—put it into Indian, you know what I 
mean—and say he knows fire water bad for his 
red kids—burn ’em up.”’ 

The chief traded freely, but few of the braves 
followed his lead, and when the band left, 
silent and sullen, the books showed less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars, 

‘‘T’d like to render that fat Frenchman,”’ 
Johnson blustered as the canoes started down 
the river. ‘‘I’ll wager he put ’em up to a lot 
of their redskin didoes.’’ 

Hunt ‘said nothing and Johnson went on 
growling. ‘‘Tomorrow, I’m paddlin’ to St. 
Louis. I’m tellin’ Old Clark what I think of 
his partridge-headed government, and if we 
don’t get some tradin’ goods that ain’t less’n 
half rotten, it ll be because Papa Jefferson am’t 


At the door he was greeted by a somewhat embarrassed 


Jeanne, 


got ‘em or else that I aint got my bob-cat 
temper.’”’ 

Johnson got nothing but promises, and there 
was no more trading thruout the winter and 
early spring. That looked bad, thought Caleb. 

He spent the evenings learning Saukie from 
friendly Indians, or talking with Hunt, who 
knew Indians, soldiers, pioneers and the white 
rascals who passed for men on the easy and 
lawless frontier. 

“If you want to be a great trader,’’ he told 
Caleb one day, ‘‘vou learn Indian religion and 


got no better; never could 
hunt nor fight, and just had to drag himself 
around. 

‘* Jacob, now. He’d ’a’ been wroth, wouldn't 
he, and would’ve cherished that in his bosom. 
John would’ve forgiven me, maybe. But Squat 
Turtle was different. He called me Big Arm, 
told the loways I was a great brave and got 
"em to trade with me, made his son bring me 
pomonoe and fat bear meat, tho maybe he was 
hungry himself. If you knew why he did that, 
Caleb, you'd be a great trader.’’ 

Caleb thought perhaps he would. ‘‘ You knew 
the Sauks, too, didn’t you?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘The Sauks,’’ said Hunt, using his long 
creased lip to pucker about some snuff, ‘‘are 
the darn-fooledest, honorablest Indians on the 
continent. ”’ 

‘*Prvyor says they’re sneaks. They sold their 
land and now they want it back.’’ 

*‘Prvor, being an army man, has something 
to learn. That’s the trouble. The army man 
don’t know, and the flint-skinning trader 
don’t care. After vour Indian’s been robbed 
a few vears he loses patience; then I have 
to maim an Toway, Kingsley has a battle, 
and pretty soon there'll be a war. Tecumseh 
is fixing one right now. 

‘‘No white man ever understood an In- 
dian. These army men are worst. If you 
get a few Indians drunk, have them make 
crosses on a piece of paper, you can’t ex- 
pect them to live by a treaty they can’t 
read just because they’re savages. If Black 
Hawk says they never sold their land, he 
believes it, even if it isn’t true.’’ 


ALEB was very thoughtful when he 


went to bed that night. He had still 
more to think about a few days later when 
he happened into the sutlery one May after- 
noon. An Indian was talking Saukie to 
Hunt in a low, pleading voice. Caleb could 
now translate pretty well. 

‘*Go south. Nish-she-shin,’? he heard. 
‘*Use paddle hard!’’ 

Entering the cabin, he saw a squat Indian 
sitting on a pork barrel. ‘With one hand 
he gripped his scalp lock and the forefinger 
of the other circumscribed it, in the prob- 
able path of a scalping knife. 

The white man pulled a triangular red 
blanket from a bundle. ‘‘You’re a good 
friend, Squat Turtle,’’ he said. 

“*You go?’’ said the Indian eagerly. ‘‘ You 
come stay with me?’’ 

‘‘T told the Great American Father I 
would stay here,’’ Hunt said quietly in 
Saukie.. 

‘‘Great American Father always have heap 
business. Maybe never know. Have big fight. 
All over. Then you come back. Squat Turtle 
know.”’ 

Hunt pressed the blanket upon him, and after 
a little more talk the Indian took his paddle and 
a cane and hobbled out, evidently very sad. 

‘When he had gone, Hunt wasted no time. 
‘‘Will you try to find the lieutenant for me, 
Caleb?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Ask him to come here.”’ 

This seemed a queer way to treat a superior 
officer, but Hunt was (Continued on page 25) 
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Speeding Up Corn Picking 
Mechanical Husker Makes Time on the Fall's Big Job | 


By TUDOR J. CHARLES 

































HERE is something romantic in the 
regular boom, boom, boom of corn 


Another economical corn gathering 
machine is the snapper. Farmers who 





























Whatever your job or personal 
preference, you'll find the boot 
you want in the Ball-Band line— 
short boots, hip boots, red boots, 
white boots, sport boots, and the 
new 3-Buckle Walton for “‘boot 
protection with shoe comfort.” 


ae 





"That's what I want! 


. a better boot 


For maximum protection and 
service ask for the Ball-Band 
Double White Sole Sansli The 
elastic upper fits snug y. the 
vamp is extra heavy, and the 
Double White Sole is built to give 


more ys wear. o 






for what I’m used to paying” 







“Now that’s the kind of a boot I want—better 
than I’ve ever had before, at the same old rea- 
sonable price. It must have the real stuff in it. 
Just a piece of rubber wrapped around my feet 





—that fits—that knows how much I need value 


isn’t enough. I want a boot that knows its foot 






and gives it to me.”’ 


ALL-BAND rubber footwear is 

made for the man who wants a 

boot that has “the real stuff 
in it.”’? Every item in the Ball-Band 
line “knows its foot””—because every 
one is built to the foot. 

More than 30 years, all devoted to 
one job—the making of lasting rub- 
ber footwear—are behind this new 
built-to-the-foot Jine. Year after 
year, Ball-Band’s skilled craftsmen 
have brought about improvements 
in design and manufacture—keep- 
ing pace with the farmer’s needs. 
Now, Ball-Band gives you more qual- 
ity than ever before, and at what 
you’re used to paying. 

The great Ball-Band facto- 
ries prepare many different 
compounds of live, firm, tough 
rubber—one for the heel, one 
for the sole, one for the toe, 
and so on. Each is scientifi- 
cally perfected for the job it 
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ork like - : use this labor and time-saving outfit | 
ver did against pes ey tps gp as ‘the a *S usually grind their corn, shucks and | 
ne dig. gcomins UP on a crisp, frosty morning. ai}, or feed it to hogs without husking. | 
| knows But to the man in the field, working No one can tell just what the ulti- | 
“re the with wet and icy mittens, there is lit- mate trend will be in picker construc- 
ear tell fle romance in the situation. Taking a but it is probable that several 
: ypes will continue to fill needs under 
a book the whole case into consideration, dttesent coudittedix 
hink so, fPeorn husking by hand is an unpleasant Another eriticism of machine husk- 
ani expensive operation. Many of us’ ing is that it leaves a great deal of 
2, now, have asserted that we enjoyed it, but corn in the field. This is sometimes 
ried to that was because it was a task that true, but can not be construed as a dis- 
e Out of ghad to be done and looking at the advantage, because under conditions 
to vive § ‘sunny side’ was the easiest way which a picker-husker would miss a 
ed-ove out great deal of down corn, a hired husk- 
ee Things have been happening to the er would overlook a large amount also, 
1 Some, @ orn-picking situation the past year or demand higher wages as compensa- | 
he was or two. The world’s champion husker’ tion for picking loose ears off the 
f level Bf announced his intention of buying a ground. Devices which attach to the 
eould mechanical picker-husker, and a trac- gathering shoes of picker-huskers for 
himself §tor-drawn picker proved that it would getting the down corn, are a big help. 
husk three times as fast as a cham- Since most of our corn is raised on 
ouldn’t § pion hand husker. Such happenings livestock farms, the problem of saving 
bosom, # have been brought about largely by corn left in the fields is in most. cases 
7 Squat changes and refinements in the pick- solved by letting the hogs forage it. 
Ares er-husker of a few years ago, which This practice is often used even after 
= * Bhave made it almost fool proof. hand husking, and is considered suc- | 
nd got Probably the chief objection to me-_ cessful, both because it is economical 
img me F chanical picker-huskers in the past, and because it keeps the pigs or 
he Was fhas been that dependence on bull-_ shotes in a thrifty condition. 
id that, § wheel traction made operation almost Plant breeders will be a big help in 
impossible except under ideal soil con- furthering mechanical picking, by de- 
u knew §ditions, which seldom prevail thruout veloping var‘e*‘es of corn with strong 
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Portable type of picker-husker at work on a corn belt farm. 
hen he heavy, the bull-wheel would slip or altho the tendency in the past has 
ad still become so gummed up with mud that been toward small shanks, as they 
AG SUM Bit wouldn’t turn. made- hand husking easier. 
r when This disadvantage has been removed Altho labor saving and the advan- 
y after- by use of power take-off from the tage of getting corn “out” before cold 
ikie to @tractor. The picker may be made _ or stormy weather have made machine 
b could @light-weight, because traction power husking popular, the chief advantage 
is not used in any way. Deriving pow- from the business standpoint in many | 
heard. @& from the tractor drive shaft is more cases is reduced expenses. 
economical, also, because no power is It is a well known axiom that “fig- 
Tadiad lost, as when it is developed by trans- ures don’t lie, but liars will figure.” 
end mission from the ground, thru the bull- However, one can not deny that when 
cs wheel, two men can husk and crib from eight 
efinger Two general types of tractor-drawn to ten acres of corn a day with a one- 
> prob- Bpickers have grown out of this power row outfit; while two men hand husk 
development. One is carried on the at an average rate of about three to 
lar red M§side of the tractor, its whole weight. four acres a day in good-corn, the dif- 
a good resting there, This type is made ex- ference will take care of the cost of 
tremely light and is economical of the machine in a comparatively short 
“Vou Power, because it is more easily car- time, depending on the acreage har- 
ried than pulled on its own wheels. vested. 
— The wheel type machine, which -is Agricultural engineers at our corn 
ae drawn behind and operated by a pow- belt experimental stations generally 
tly in Mer shaft is more common. The wagon agree that 100 acres of fifty-bushel 
may be drawn by the tractor, its corn will justify the purchase of a 
e heap @weight equalizing the draft of the picker. On many farms with smaller 
4 fight. @picker. This arrangement constitutes acreages where other work calls for 
‘Turtle » one-man machine, which cuts opera- attention, a picker-husker may be 
tion costs to a minimum. The picker found economical in order to get the 
d after may be quickly detached from the _ corn out quickly. 
Mocand tractor if that machine is needed for Corn husking has long been looked 
ik other work. upon as an all fall job. The necessity 
. Horse-drawn pickers have also been of spending three months of the year 
D time. @improved by use of an auxiliary gas on this one operation has always been 
or meq engine which provides constant and a drawback to crop and livestock di- | 
re. Steady power no matter how much the versification, and to spending more 
uperio ate of progress varies. time building up the farm. 
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Built-to-the-foot 


HEAVY BUBBERS . 
| GALOSHES . SPOBT AND WORK SHOES . WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 





































must do; each contributes to more 
days wear. Stout linings and fabrics 
are knit in Ball-Band’s own mills at 
Mishawaka especially for—and only 
for—Ball-Band footwear. 

Pick the style you need. There are 
800 to choose from, including the 
famous long-wearing Mishko-sole 
leather work shoe. There’s a Ball- 
Band dealer near you (if not, write 7 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, Bey 
and look for the Red Ball. trade- : 
mark—your quality guarantee. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO, 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


ITEMS FOR WOMEN TOO 
Ball-Band rubbers are “styled to 
the shoe’’ for dainty, snug fit and 
smart appearance. Light as light 


can be, —s firm, wear- 
pam Bm ol = fo Balil- 
80) urpo: 
of producing tories for the ‘Senta ad 
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THIS 
Troy iiimAelisleliatetitels 


OF DRY-LOT 


TRIO COMBINATION 
(also Knewn as Trinity Mixture) 
FOR FALL PIGS 
Weaning to market 
: PUIG nonin ncctessteninc 200 Ibs. 
gare : Linseed Meal .............. 100 Ibs. 
f Chopped Alfalfa Hay......100 lbs. 


IS THE SECRET 
FEEDING! 

















Put this mixture in one bin of 
the self-feeder and put shelled 
corn in another bin of the self- 
feeder. Or give full feed of 
ear corn, 














Thousands of hog men, throughout the 
corn belt, have adopted the “protein com- 
bination” ration for fall pigs. And they’re 
making money that they once thought 
was possible only with spring pigs. 


These hog raisers now consider fall pigs a 
business proposition. They feed a trio 
mixture, usually the one shown here, in- 
stead of corn and straight tankage. And 
they’re getting the same gains at lower 
cost. They’re getting to the market 30 days 
sooner — before the bulk of the crop ar- 
rives, which usually means a higher mar- 
ket. Besides, they’re saving 30 days labor 
and risk — and that’s worth figuring, too. 
Start your pigs on the Trio Ration as soon as they 
are weaned. It’s very simple to feed. Just put the 
trio mixture in one bin of the self-feeder. Put 
shelled corn in another bin of the self-feeder—or 
full feed of ear corn fed by hand. The pigs will bal- 
ance their own ration. A reliable ready-mixed 
feed will also do the work—just be sure it follows 


the new combination idea. Look on the label for 
Linseed Meal. 


Get a copy of the Linseed Meal book on Feeding 
for Profit. It tells how successful 
hog raisers, and other stockmen and 
dairymen, are making money by 
practicing modern feeding methods. 


Mail the coupon for a free copy. 





The Universal MEAL 


Protein Feed 


Free Feeding Book Coupon 


Linseed Meal Educational 
Committee, Fine Arts Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet No. P-10 on Feeding for Profit. 




















Goals of Country Life 


National Association Meets at Ames, October 17-20 


By W.H.STACY 


ANY Master Farmers and leaders 

of Iowa rural communities re- 
member very distinctly the national at- 
tention which was directed to rural 
life a little more than twenty years 
ago, as a result of the Roosevelt Coun- 
try Life Commission. It was appointed 
in 1907, “because the time has come 
when it is vital to the welfare of the 
country seriously to consider the prob- 


lems of farm life.” The outstanding 
rural leaders of the day, including Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, “Uncle Henry” Wal- 
lace, Kenyon L. Butterfield and Gif- 
ford Pinchot, served in its member- 
ship. 

Many rural conditions have shifted 
in the last twenty years. Most of the 
eight major farm problems pointed out 
by Roosevelt’s commission, however, 
still stand out as challenging issues in 
rural life: 

1. Soil depletion brought about by 
careless farming. 

2. An inadequate supply of skilled 
farm labor. 

3. Land speculation. 

4. Poor highways, handicapping the 
marketing process and the education 
of country children. 

5. Marketing conditions that make 
the farmer a victim of railways and 
middlemen. 

6. Deficiencies in health protection 
of rural families. 

7. Overwork of farm women, causing 
many to abandon the country for town 
and city. 

8. Rural school inadequacy. 

Ten years after the commission made 
its report, and on the very day when 
Theodore Roosevelt died, 175 persons, 
from thirty states, met in Baltimore 


| and established an organization for the 
| continuance of its work. For the last 


ten years this association has been op- 
erating under the direct leadership of 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, who served as 
member and secretary of the original 
Country Life Commission. 


One Outstanding Need 


Now there are many other agencies 
doing research work in the rural field; 
there are also many farmers’ organiza- 


| tions and institutions developing pro- 


gressive rural programs. There re- 


| Mains one distinct and outstanding 





need—that some capable and respected 
organization shall bring together the 
different types of work and help to cor- 
relate and strengthen them by direct- 
ing attention to’ them in a national 
rural forum. 

Governor Lowden is this year serv- 
ing as president of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, and for the first 
time it is holding an annual national 
conference in Iowa. The central sub- 
ject of the meeting will be “Rural 
Organization.” All types of rural pro- 
grams will be considered. Every Iowa 
citizen is interested in the meetings. 
Governor Hammill, by special procla- 
mation, is officially setting aside that 
week as “Iowa Rural Life Week,” and 
requesting schools, churches, chambers 


| of commerce, luncheon clubs and all 


other community organizations to fea- 
ture progressive rural programs. 

The outstanding purpose of the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
was to call attention to rural prob- 
lems. The great object of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association is to co- 
ordinate and direct thought on rural 
programs. Many national leaders will 
be at the Ames meeting. Yet, approx- 
imately half of the time in the section- 


' al meetings is reserved for informal 
| discussion. 


Cooperative marketing plans will be 


| considered in a series of sectional 


meetings under the leadership of 
Charles W. Holman, the director of the 
American Institute of Cooperation. La 


cal leaders of cooperative associations, 
Master Farmers and county agents will 
discuss with national leaders ways and 
means of coordinating local marketing 
efforts with the national marketing 
programs and agencies. 

Leaders of the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union wij 
meet in other sectional meetings to 
consider programs of general farm or. 
ganizations from four standpoints—the 
township, the county, the state and the 
nation. This section is in charge of 
J. R. Hutcheson, of Virginia. National 
leaders to be present include M. §, 
Winder, secretary, and Mrs. Charles A, 
Sewell, chairman of the home and 
community committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange; Ray 
Turner, national leader of boys’ and 
girls’ Four-H Club work, and Miss 
Grace E. Frysinger, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
home economies extension work. 

Government and taxation programs 
are to be taken up in another section, 
of which Charles E. Hearst, president‘ 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
is chairman. Among the leaders in this 
group there will be such national au- 
thorities as Dr. H. C. Taylor, of Bur- 
lington, Vermont; Dr. B. H. Hibbard, 
of Wisconsin; Dr. C. L. Stewart, of 
Illinois, and H. A. Wallace. 

In rural education, Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, is bringing together such 
leaders in rural school work as John 
Callahan, state superintendent in Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Katherine Cook, of the 
United States Bureau of Education; 
Miss Mabel Carney, of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; George 
Selke, president of the Normal School, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; C. A. Fullmer, 
director of vocational education in Ne- 
braska, and Mrs. Josephine Corless 
Preston, former president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Rural church problems will be one 
of the most outstanding features of the 
conference. National leaders of both 
Catholic and Protestant churches will 
be in attendance. The rural life com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches holds its fall meeting in 
Ames just preceding. Names of some 
of those who are best known include 
Malcom Darfa, Edwin V. O’Hara, Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner, A. H. Rapking, 
John P. Wallace, Henry Israel, Ralph 
Adams, H. W. Foreman, W. R. King, 
Herman Morse, Ernest G. Larsen and 
E. C. Ford. 

All those interested in rural hospi- 
tals, costs of medical service, health 
programs, care of the poor and delin- 
quents, will find the best programs in 
health and social welfare considered 
in a section directed by E. L. Morgan, 
of Missouri. Other national authorities 
eooperating here include Dwight San- 
derson, of New York; Walter Burr, of 
Missouri; Dr. Harry Moore, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Miss Ellen Brown, 
of Nebraska. 

Those sectional meetings are only 
one phase of this National Rural Or- 
ganization Conference. Governor Low- 
den gives the presidential address 
Thursday afternoon, October 17. Na- 
tional meetings of Master Farmers and 
Master Farm Homemakers will be held 
that day. On'Friday, there will he 
the dedication of a group of trees on 
the colleg¢ campus and memorial ex- 
ercises honoring the late H. C. Wal- 
lace and emphasizing the principles 
for which he stood. 

Carl C. Taylor, of North Carolina, 2 
former Iowa farm boy, will speak at 
the final session, Sunday afternoon. 
This will be broadcast, as will many of 
the other feature programs. A rural 
youth section provides for the consid- 
eration of farm boys’ and girls’ ac 
tivities. 
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HARVESTING CORN WITH A COMBINE 


The last week in December, 1928, at Iowa State College, a ten-foot 
combine harvester-thresher was used on a 2.3 acre plot of corn, which had 
been purposely planted with an eighteen-inch row spacing, in a more or 
less successful attempt to obtain shelled corn direct from the field. 

It was possible to deliver only about one-half of the ears to the ma- 
chine. The difficulties were due in part to the fact that the corn had 
gone down very badly. Those ears which entered. the machine were 
quite satisfactorily shelled and very little corn was lost in the shredded 
fodder. However, due to the high moisture content of the stalks and the 
resulting specific gravity of the small pieces or broken stalks, it was 
impossible to satisfactorily clean the shelled corn. While the results of 
this trial were somewhat discouraging and emphasized the existence of 
some rather difficult problems, it is believed that this method of harvest- 








ing corn offers some interesting possibilities. 








Fall Work in Our Garden 


Getting the Vegetable Garden in Shape for Next Year 


By ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 


AST spring when we were planning 
and planting our garden we told 
you about. what we expected. Now 
time has rolled around and the harvest 
is mostly all gathered. This year our 
garden occupied a space 60x100 feet. 
In it we found reom for three rows of 
corn which yielded all the green corn 
that we cared for for the table, seven- 
teen quarts of cold pack corn, three 
pounds of dried corn and a dozen ears 
for seed. The two long rows of toma- 
toes (about 100 plants) have produced 
enough for our needs but have not 
ripened as uniformly as in some other 
years. With the exception of the po- 
tatoes the rest of the garden has come 
up to or exceeded our expectations. 
Taken all in all, it was a mighty fine 
garden. 

And now, tho it may seem a little 
premature, we are beginning to look 
ahead to next year’s crop. The suc- 
cessful gardener looks ahead and 
takes care of the details at the proper 
time. The corn stalks have been cut 
and cleared off the ground. During 
some of those warm, sunny days we 
dug the potatoes and left them lie 
on the ground until the dirt on them 
was dried and would shake off. We 
always try to avoid washing potatoes 
that we are placing in storage, because 
it seems to be injurious to their keep- 
ing qualities. The tomatoes have been 
taken care of and the storage vegeta- 
bles which go into the vegetable cel- 
lar are about all in. Just now we are 
fixing our outdoor pit in a corner of 
the garden near the house. We are 
digging it about twelve inches deep, 
putting in the cabbage, heads down, 
Storing salsify and parsnips and bank- 
ing the celery. Over the contents of 
the pit. we are placing a covering of 
sand and then filling in with soil and 
covering the whole thing to a depth 
of two or three feet. Both the pars- 
nips and the salsify are improved in 
flavor by remaining out of doors dur- 
ing the wiater. The celery needs 
banking in order to blanch and the 
cabbage keeps better in the pit than in 
the cellar. Covering with sand makes 
the process of digging much easier and 


the vegetables are much easier cleaned 
when wanted for use than if covered 
with dirt. 


Tasty Bean Dishes in Prospect 


We have all of.the green and wax 
beans cold packed and the limas, red 
kidney beans, navy and speckled beans 
that we will use dried are drying now, 
spread out on papers on the floor of 
the store room. Prospects look good 
for a number of tasty bean dishes dur- 
ing the winter. (By the way, have you 
ever tried beans cooked with dry 
dumplings or noodles?) 

We are cleaning up the garden 
patch, burning trash and rubbish, cut- 
ting off dead stalks and tops, turning 
under and burning to clear the place 
of disease and insect eggs. The next 
thing on our garden program is a load 
or two of stable manure spread ‘over 
the whole garden and then father will 
come in with the team and fall plow 
the patch just as he does his fields. 
The whole garden is being plowed be- 
cause next year we will have a differ- 
ent planting plan and arrangement 
and we want all the soil to be in good 
condition. Leaving the soil rough over 
winter gives the frost a chance to de- 
compose the soil so that the plant food 
in it is more available when the crops 
need it next spring. Fertilizer worked 
into the soil will improve it too, for 
the next year’s garden. 


. 





Renew Old Fireplaces 


When fireplaces of brick, tile or 
wood grow dingy, or fail to harmon- 
ize with the new scheme of decoration, 
and complete refinishing seems an 
impossible task, either from lack of 
money or because the construction is 
such that remodeling would mean too 
much work, try plastic paint. 

Thru this medium it is possible to 
refinish a fireplace quickly to harmon- 
ize with any decoration. Plastic paint 
will adhere to practically any surface, 
but. if the surface is rough or uneven 
it must be made level first by means 
of a base coat of plastic paint before 
the finish coat is applied. 












HOGS 


hons 


Saved from Disease 
ared for Market 


by proper use of 





MEDICINE 


Marvel Medicine has done its work well in the prepar- 
ation of hogs for market. It has increased the size of 
the litters, added extra weight, and helped to prevent 
hog diseases. Its work as a conditioner and preventive 
is without a leader. Thousands of farmers are using 
Marvel Medicine today. Each one is a booster, because 
Marvel Medicine stops losses from Necrotic Enteritis, 

‘ Flu and Mixed Infections. It stimulates the appetite 
and aids digestion. It puts ‘‘pep’’ in the herd, and its 
price is reasonable. 


, send for FREE Book 


by two f amous lowa Veterinarians 


HERE’S 
MORE 
PROOF 


Here are some more vol- 
untary letters. Everyday 
we hear of wonderful re- 
sultsfrom Marvel Medicine. 


Cost Is Low 


I have been using Marvel 
Medicine for the past year, 
feeding it steadily to my 99 
hogs. I lost only two dur- 
ing the season. I consider 
Marvel the most economical 
eed. —C. E. Waldron, 


Neola, lowa. Honey Creek, la., was 


Mr. Oamek, like all other users, is a strong Marvel 


Good Preventive 


I have been using Marvel for 
two years, and think there is 
none equal to it. I will con- 
tinue using it as a preventive. 
—James Caughy, 
Moville, lowa. 


Stops Necro 


I had a herd of 134 pigs that showed 
an infection of Necro. After 10 gal- 
loas of Marvel, I saved all of them. 
—J. B. Barloch, 
Guthrie Center, lowa. 


BOWEN-SHIELDS CHEMICAL CO, 
18th and Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Diseases of Swine.” 





This litter of pure-bred Chester Whites owned by Robert Oamek, 
prepared for market with Marvel Medicine. 


















Write today for this FREE new interesting 
book that tells how to successfully treat 
hog diseases, written by Dr. W. E. Bowen 
and Dr. W. A. Shields, two graduate vet- 
erinarians with years ‘of experi ience. This 
book describes the care of suckling pigs, 
brood sows, stocker pigs and feeders. It 
shows you how to make more money. 


BOWEN-SHIELDS CHEMICAL CO. 
18th and Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 


set meme ABER Sue ei Ge eT Ge Bice Gomes “4 
Please send me FREE your interesting new book, “Common 
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: Dairy Cattle Congress 


High Producing Cows Shown for Honors 


By GUY BUSH 


OWANS again had an opportunity to 
see the best of dairy cattle and Bel- 
gian horses that the nation can pro- 
duce. The Waterloo Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress and Belgian Horse Show, lasting 
from September 30 to October 6, at- 
tracted entries from the leading: dairy 
herds of nearly half the states. 

‘Twelve colleges and forty-nine junior 
judging teams competed for the prizes 
offered to the most effieient teams in 
their respective classes. The Kansas 
Agricultural College won the college 
judging contest. The Grundy county 
junior team, consisting of Floyd Coul- 
ter, Conrad; Joe Beving, Ackley; 
George Leidemann, Ackley, and Russel 
Plager, Grundy Center, were--the high- 
est ranking junior team. The team 
wins a trip to the National Dairy Show 
at St. Louis, and they will be taken 
there by airplane. 
by County Agent L. W. Plager. 

Crowds of from 16,000 to 45,000, 
which taxed the capacity of the 
grounds, found plenty to interest them. 
Prince Albert De Ligne, Belgian am- 
bassador to the United States, was one 
of the crowd on both Wednesday and 
Thursday. The prince presented the 
Hynderick trophy for the best Belgian 
to Earle Brown, of Minneapolis, who 
won the trophy with his mare, Range 
Line Marie. 

Interest centered about the dairy cat- 
tle thruout the show regardless of the 
fact that the grounds were crowded 
with a diversity of exhibits. Every stall 
in the dairy barns was filled. The 
Holsteins led in number of animals ex- 
hibited. In this division, Elmwood 
Farms, of Deerfield, Illinois, won the 
grand championship with their aged 
bull, and the Jefferson County Asy- 
lum, Jefferson, Wisconsin, won the 
champion cow honor with the aged 
cow, Johanna Pietertje Artis Cream- 
elle.. The junior champion female, 
shown by Hargrove & Arnold, of Nor- 
walk, Iowa, probably had more high 
producing females in her pedigree than 
any-other animal in the show. One of 
the outstanding classes of this breed 
was the advanced registry get of sire. 
Only three of the breeds had entries in 
this class. In this class were shown 
four cows, the get of one bull, that had 
made advar@® registry records. A. C. 
Oosterhuis, of Oconomow6c, Wisconsin, 
won first with the get of Hoesley Fobes 
Homestead; Rock ~River Farms, By- 
ron, Ill., was. second, with the get of 
R. R. Star~Joh Roberta; State School 
and Home, Redfield, S. D., was third, 
with the get of Redfield Piebe Laura 
Lois, and Hargrove & Arnold took 
fourth on the get of K. P. O. P. 165947. 

Jersey Farms, Falfurrias, Texas, 
showed Vana’s Oxford Prince for grand 
champion bull honors. This bull’s dam 
has a butterfat record of over 500 
pounds, and the granddam was several 
times medal winner in the breed. 
Grand champion female honors went 
to Taft Ranch Jersey Farms, Taft, 
Texas, on Double Part. This cow. was 
imported in dam. In the advanced reg- 
istry of merit class, as it is called in 
the Jersey division, The Oklands, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., took first with the 
get of Forward’s Paradise, and Hugh 
W. Bonnell, Youngstown Ohio, second 
on the get of Successor’s Misty Grey. 

Among the Ayrshires Adam Seitz & 
Sons, of Waukesha, Wisconsin, showed 
Cavalier’s Barclay Ella, a three-year- 
old cow, for grand champion. honors. 
The three-year-old bull, Cavalier’s Bub- 
bling Over, owned by the same firm, 
was made grand champion bull. 


The aged bull, Border King of Rob- 
erts, was made grand champion in the 


Guernsey breed. He was owned by 
Glencliff Farm, Independence, Kansas. 
This buil is twelve years old and has 
been made grand champion nine ¢imes 
the past show season. The cow, Imp. 
Country Flower, owned by Iowa Farms, 





They were coached | 
| Elmo, Minnesota, Holstems. 


Marquette, Michigan, was made grand 
champion. This cow has’ made a rec- 
ord of 662 pounds of fat, while on the 
show circuit part of the season. She 
was imported in dam from the Isle of 
Guernsey. 

Brown Swiss bull hoxors were award- 
ed to Frank Zoller, of Schenectady, 
New York, on his two-year-old bull, 
Suydam’s Nero. The Hull Bros., Plains- 
ville, Ohio, won the female honors on 
the aged cow, King’s Pebblebraok 
Phyllis Torbel. In the advance registry 
class of the Brown Swiss breed, A. E. 
Bower & Son, Bushton, IIl., made the 
one placing with their group. 

The judges were: C. S. Rhode, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Brown Swiss; Prof. H. 
H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa, Guernseys; C. 
H. Staples, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
Jerseys; W. W. Yapp, Urbana, Illinois, 
Ayrshires, and W. S. Moscrip, Lake 


There were over forty exhibitors in 
the Belgian Horse Show. Three judges, 
R. B. Cogley, Lafayette, Indiana; R. M. 
*Hamer, McLean, Virginia, and W. H. 
Peters, St. Paul, Minnesota, made the 
placings. The grand champion stallion 
was shown by Chas. Wentz & Son, 
Kirby, Ohio. Grand champion mare 
was shown by Earle Brown, Minneap- 
- olis, Minnesota. 





Farm Board’s Grain Mar- 
keting Plan 


The sub-committee selected to draw 
up the articles of incorporation and 
by-laws for the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, met in Chicago on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
and then adjourned to meet again in 
Washington, D. C., on: October 10.*All 
members of the sub-committee were 
present, including S. J. Cottington, of 
Iowa, chairman; C. E. Huff, of Kan- 
sas; John Manley, of Oklahoma, and 
Wm. H. Settle, chairman of the organ- 
ization committee, and S. H. Thomp- 
son, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The following members of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board met with the com- 
mittee; Alexander Legge, Carl Wil- 
liams, James Stone, C. B. Denman and 
Sam McKelvie. 

. The proposed articles of incorpora- 
tion, as prepared by counsel for the 
committee and approved by George 
Farrand, counsel for the Farm Board, 
were gone over point by point. “There 
are no radical or important changes in 
the plans already discussed,” said Mr. 
Settle. “The committee is in complete 
harmony on the draft of the articles 
which we are considering. When we 
are finished with them at this meeting, 
we shall take them to Washington for 
further consideration and to determine 
definitely whether all points are en- 
tirely legal. We want to be certain 
that there will be no slip-up when we 
finally go into this organization work.” 

Members of the committee state that 
it is likely that organization work may 
progress rapidly once the by-laws, etc.," 
are definitely established. The sub- 
committee is authorized to go forward 
with the incorporation of the organiza- 
tion, which will be done under the 
laws of that state, tho in the begin- 
ning an effort was made to.avoid doing 
this. As soon as incorporation is com- 
pleted, the entire committee of sixteen 
will meet to plan an organization pro- 
gram. 

It is not likely that the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation will be able 
to help much with the 1929 crop, stated 
a member of the committee, but it is 
entirely likely that the organization 
will be able to help the pools that re- 
tain their grain. The grain that is 
held on farms might come in the same 
class and benefit by an increased price 





when marketed at a later date. 





**This is my second Goodyear Klingtite Belt. This one is on its fourth 
season and looks good for several more... others never gave over 
two years’ service... runs loose without slipping . .. makes easy 
work of the hardest job.”—A. H. Ruppert, Jordan, Minnesota, R No. 2. 


EW bearings for your tractor or machinery cost a lot of money 

—and it’s an all-dayjob to put them in; your rigs idle, maybe a 
gang of men waiting for the wheels to turn again. It certainly means 
something to have a belt that will run nice and loose without slip- 
ping. Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm arid Tractor Belt will not 
cramp your bearings. Its firm clinging grip on pulleys delivers the full 
power of your engine, but the belt stays easily slack, all day long 
through the toughest going. Klingtite’s tight-woven, rubber cover 
sheds water like a duck—you won’t find it tighter in the morning 
after heavy dew. It won’t shrink and won’t stretch. And as for wear, 
you'll find lots of operators with serviceable Klingtites after ten sea- 


sons’ solid work. 


Good year Klingtite Endless Farm and Trac- 
tor Belts are made for heavy duty. Goodyear 
Pathfinder Belting, in cut lengths, is espe- 
cially constructed for other drives. These belts 


KRLine GT TTS 


aresold and serviced by all Goodyear Me- 
chanical Goods Service Station Dealers, Ikm- 
plement Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the country over. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


BELTS 





‘Dark as Sixteen Black 
Cats” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We. have been much interested in 
your articles about the expressions in 
use in different communities. The 
neighborhood in which we live is peo- 
pled largely, by those of Scandinavian 
or Scotch-Canadian ancestry, and we 
have noted a number of differences in 
the speech from that to which we 
were accustomed. 


Our Scotch friends never build, 
start, or kindle a fire; they “put on” a 
fire. They also put on a play or other 
entertainment, instead of just giving 
it. To some of them, an apron is a 
“pinny,” and they have a way of say- 
ing “O-oh?” with a rising inflection, 
that seems to mean, “Well, is that so!” 
“You don’t mean it,” and various oth- 
er things. They use the word “bath” 
as a verb instead of a noun. 

A number of Scandinavian friends 
never get dinner or lunch, they “make 
dinner.” They do not make a dress, 
they “sew a dress,” which is rather 
more téchnically correct than the oth- 
er expression. And always, they 
“bring” a thing with them when they 
go, and “take” it with them when they 
come! They speak of “the cows and 
cattles,” in distinguishing young stock 
from milk cows. When they wish to 
give the impression that a thing is 
very good, they say it “is not too bad.” 
When a kitten or puppy becomes old 
enough to see, they say it “gets eyes.” 

A number of expressions have come 
to me from the past, that would be de- 
cidedly obscure to modern city dwell- 
ers. When my mother used to want 
us to hurry, she would say “We must 
fly at the cat-hole,” which is a relic 
of log-cabin days. My father, instead 
of speaking of setting bread, or put- 


ting yeast, to soak, used to say, “wet 
| up the emptyings’” (pronounced 
| emptins), and this dates back to the 

day when everybody made beer at 
, home, and used the. settlings or emp- 
tyings of the beer tub to raise the 
bread. He also used to say, “Slow as 
molasses in January,” and “Dark as 
sixteen black cats down cellar on a 
rainvy midnight.” He and my mother 
were both natives of New York. 

My husband was born and raised in 
Arkansas. From his people come the 
saying, “Sweating like a nigger at elec- 
tion,” which I suppose dates from re- 
constructign days; “must be going aft- 
er fire,” when one makes but a brief 
call, which is also a relic of the days 
before matches were invented and fire 
had to be brought from the neighbors, 
if it went out. From them also comes 
the expression, “Not dry behind the 
ears yet,” denoting extreme youth. My 
husband’s father used to say, “About 
an hour by sun;” which would be ob- 
scure indeed to a city dweller who 
rarely sees the horizon. 

Where did we get the saying that. an 
article of food is “cooked to a turn?” 
Was it from the days of roasting on 2 
spit before an open fire? Did “kick 
the bucket” come from the death of a 
suicide who hanged himself? ‘Keep 
your shirt on” is not so hard to under- 
stand as an admonition to keep the 
temper, but where did we get “hot un- 
der the collar,” “raising hob,” and 
“like sixty?’ 

ELIZABETH C. PEASLEY. 

Fairdale, N. D. 








Present indications point to slowly in- 
creasing cattle production during the 
next five to six years. Breeding herds 
in the corn belt are being built up slowly, 
and increased production will result. The 
range areas are apparently fairly wel! 
stocked. With increased production, 
prices will probably be somewhat lower, 
but it is not probable that the.ruinously 
low prices of 1921 and succeeding years 





will be repeated. 
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F conditions on hog lots of the farms 
| 1 visited are a fair sample of the 
northeast one-fourth of Iowa, mange is 
pecoming a very widespread hog-rais- 
ing handicap. More than half the men 
I visited mentioned mange as a recent 
addition to their hog-raising troubles. 

Two shipping association managers 
told me that mange was found in a 
yery large share of their shipments, 
tho in the bulk of cases the infested 
animals were not seriously enough af- 
fected to receive a sharp and definite 
discount. 

Since the disease or pest is new or 
comparatively so to most farmers in 
this section, systematic and regular 
treatment for it is not common. In 
fact, I suspect that many of the less 
observing don’t realize just what is 
wrong with the hair, hide and thrift of 
their growing pigs and mature hogs. 

One man in Bremer county, with 
whom I gossiped as he buiit fence 
along the highway, is a fair sample ot 
a considerable group. He is what we 
would commonly class as a “good hog 
man.”” He told me about dipping his 
hogs for lice with a creolin dip anid 
that it appeared to be ineffective as 
they continued to rub so much that 
the hair was worn off and even the 
skin was broken. I remarked that it 
sounded like mange to me and he said 
that he had never thought of mange. 
We looked the pigs and sows over— 
they were in an adjoining clover field 
—and I was able to satisfy myself that 
Mange was present and recommended 
alime-sulphur dip placed in a concrete 
hog wallow for constant use, plus 
crude oil-soaked burlap on some rub- 
bing posts. 


Iowa should produce enough or 
nearly enough red clover seed in 1929 
to meet the needs for seeding next 
spring if the fields cut for seed yield 
as well as the owners think they will. 
I was surprised during recent visits to 
eastern, southeastern and southern 
Iowa, at the high percentage of the 
clover that was being cut for seed. I 
saw more acres of it thus handled in 
two days in southeastern Iowa than I 
saw in all my trips over the state dur- 
ing the previous three years. 

I spent a day in Van Buren county 
with a group of farmers from eight or 
nine counties in the southeast one- 
fourth of the state. While waiting for 
the owner of a farm to finish a soil 
saving terrace for our inspection, con- 
versation turned to clover seed. 

More than half of this group of wide- 
awake farm operators expressed them- 
selves as preferring to buy Idaho or 
other western grown clover to buying 
that produced in their own township 
or county unless they knew the local 
fields and were certain as to the weed 
seed contained. Several told of experi- 
ence with locally grown seed that had 
given them serious weed infestation. 
Two or three spoke of fields of clover 
in their home neighborhoods that had 
been cut for seed, the seed from which 
they would not accept as a gift to seed 
on their farms. 

Another angle that the discussion 
brought out was this: Locally grown 
seed, because it is apt to contain more 
Weeds than western seed, commonly 
Sells for less. When an Iowa farmer 
has clean seed (and a high per cent 
have), he must almost always sell it 
for less than the western seed because 
it is classed along with the weed in- 
fested seed. As a matter of fact, clean 
lowa grown seed should be worth 
more than western seed. 

Several expressed the desire to have 
the farm-grown legume seed subject 
to the same rules and regulations that 
dealer-handled seeds are. As a Jeffer- 
Son county farmer said: “We now 
Denalize the Iowa farmer producing 
clean clover seed. We should penalize 
his neighbor with half a dozen noxious 





Visits in the Country 


Mange and Cholera—New Alfalfa Seedings 
By JAY. WHITSON 


weeds in his seed. Making all legume 
seeds, when sold by farmers as well as 
dealers, subject to pure seed rules and 
laws will help.” 





I saw fifty or more fields of new 
seeded alfalfa, September 5-7, while 
driving in southeastern Iowa. When- 
ever possible or convenient I would 
stop and inquire about method of prep- 
aration of ground, soil treatment and 
so forth. In all, I got fairly complete 
details on twelve fields seeded during 
July and August. They were in Musca- 
tine, Louisa, Des Moines, Jefferson, 
Van Buren, Davis and Wayne coun- 
ties. The most striking thing about the 
procedure of seeding was the fact that 
eight out of the twelve fields were 
seeded on land that. had been in sweet 
clover. Seven were on land seeded to 
sweet clover in 1928 and plowed dur- 
ing June or early July this year and 
immediately worked down firm and 
hard. One was on sweet clover ground 
seeded in 1927 and fall plowed last 
year after pasturing all season. This 


field was tilled without a crop up till | 


June 3, when the alfalfa was seeded. 
I never saw a finer stand or a cleaner 
one. The alfalfa was six to nine inches 
high. Of the four fields not following 
sweet clover, two followed an oats 
crop. The ground had been disked fol- 
lowing the removal of the oats for 
hay. The other two were on ground 
plowed in May but with no crop grown 
until the alfalfa was seeded. The two 
following oats looked 
growth to winter successfully. It had 
been too dry the last month. 

The second significant thing was 
the use of superphosphate. Seven out 
of the twelve had applied from 125 to 
250 pounds, and three others expressed 


_ the wish that they had also used it. 


All but two had used lime on the 
ground; one of these was on some 
Louisa county land that apparently 
was only slightly acid. The other had 
an extremely fertile, recently plowed 
field that had been heavily manured 
a year or so ago. The alfalfa, which 
was seeded July 18, looked fine. 


At least a dozen different cases 
where hog cholera had broken out 
among pigs before they were taken 
away from the sows were called to my 
attention during my week spent in 
northwest Iowa. In each case where 
I was given the details, vaccination 
had been regularly practiced on the 
farm for several years and, in theory 
at least, the sows were immune. One 
man who lost over half his pigs said 
his outbreak started among his oldest 
litters—some that had weaned them- 
selves but that all sizes and ages were 
affected before he realized what was 
wrong. Several expressed the opinion 
that vaccination of pigs while still 
suckling the sows was bound to come. 





Everywhere I travel in Iowa this 
summer, I see more painting of farm 
buildings than for years. It is one of 
the best signs of easier financial con- 
ditions for folks having title to Iowa 
land. I recently ate dinner with a 
manager of a lumber yard in Louisa 
county. When I learned his business 
I asked him about different items of 
it. He reported much repair and re- 
building work among farmers but not 
many new buildings except poultry 
houses and an occasional corn crib. 
He handled paint and said he had sold 
between May 1 and September 1 this 
year, more paint than in the three 
years previous. He had actually 
checked up his records to see. 

I have talked to a half dozen paint- 
ers, since July 1, working on farm 
buildings in various parts of Iowa. 
All reported more farm painting this 
year than last. Three said they would 
be crowded till cold weather. 


like it was | 
doubtful if they would make enough | 
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358,000 MILES 


of tire chain tests 


give you this much superior service 


WEED’S fleet of test cars— passenger cars and trucks—run continuously, under 
all conditions on all types of roads, There is hardly a material that has not been 
thoroughly investigated for the manufacture of WEED Chains. Hundreds of 
shapes and designs have been tried out under actual test. Superior service from 
WEED Chains is partly the result of over 26 years of engineering achievement. 
Metallurgical research is another important factor to superior service in WEED 
Chains. The laboratories of the American Chain Company are famous for their 
contributions to the field of metallurgy—especially in regard to the science of 
electrical welding and the science of case i 

Ask for genuine WEED Chains and be sure a Hon genuine WEED Chains. 
Every cross chain is stamped with the word “W ”, Con- 

necting hooks are red, with the name “WEED”. 
Cross chains are brass plated, lened steel, Side chains are 
heavily galvanized, gray in color. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Be sure you ask for genuine 


WEED CHAINS 


for longer wear and greater efficiency 

















GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


KILL 


Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 





RED FOX KERNELS 


Will kill all rats and mice—not dangerous 
to dogs, cats or poultry, used with safety 
in cupboard, pantry, grocery stores, etc. 

Comes ready to use—No Fuss—No Muss, 
| Get your package today. 


| 35e—Per Package—7 
| sneak. saBSne ab, Madan tein 


im FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 


| Please refer to this paper when writing 


. FOR RENT 


in the Sunshine State 


Farms from i160 to 1000 
acres. Improvements the best. 


G.J. THOMAS, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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Perfectly Now!” 


‘We never could depend upon our ra- 
dio before. The batteries always 
seemed to be down just when we 
wanted the radio most. Now, since 
we've had Kato Fliminators installed, 
it works perfectly.” 

Kato Battery Eliminators are espe- 
cially designed for homes with 32 Volt 
Farm Lighting Plants. They consist 
of two units—the “A” Eliminator and 
the “B" Eliminator. Attach them to 
the radio—plug into the light socket, 
and the muss and fuss and bother of 
batteries is done away with. You can 
start with either the ‘“‘A’’ or “B’’—or 
both. Economical to operate, ruggedly 
built, they will give you many years 
of faithful, low-cost service. 


New 


The Kato Konvertor, making possible 
an ALL ELECTRIC Radio for the 
home with a 32 Volt Lighting Plant, 
is now on the market. 

See these Radio products at your 
dealer today. If he cannot supply 
you, send the coupon below. 


KATO ENGINEERING CO., Dept. B, 

Mankato, Minn. 

[] We want to Electrify our present Radio. 

[] We are interested in an All Electric 
Operated Radio. 


Dealer’s Name 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly. Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
and night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—200 
bushels capacity to 
4,000. Built round, 
oblong and in 
double.shed 

form. Get one 
of these ect 
cribs and save 
your corn and 
grain. 

Write for de 
scriptive folder 
and price list. 
THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 

152 Main St. 

London, 0. 
Direct vocwy Repre- 
MR. J. |. IBLINGS, 





Box 175, 





Famous Molasses Feed Co., 7mans. Nev. 


Molasses Feeds of all kinds. Barrel molasses. 

















4 DO 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Ine., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send Free Bait, Secrets, Catalog, Price 

List, Game Laws, 


Name 




















Service Bureau 














Merchant Nabs a Thief 


When Orville Miller went into the 
store of Neal Hoskins at Sac City to 
buy some overalls arid other supplies, 
and presented a check for $25.80 in 
payment, he made a mistake. Espe- 
cially when he was willing to take al- 
most anything in the line of small 
checks for change, for Hoskins be- 
came a bit suspicious over the manner 
in which Miller was acting. 

The following Monday morning when 
Wylie Shannon came into the store, 
Hoskins began to question him, for he 
knew Miller had been working for 
Mr. Shannon. Shannon told the mer- 
chant, Hoskins, that he didn’t believe 











He cashed a check and was caught. 


Miller had any property that he could 
have sold, especially to a produce com- 
pany. So Hoskins decided he had bet- 
ter get in touch with Sheriff Hirons. 

In the meantime, Miller had gone to 
South Dakota, but the sheriff kept still 
and when Miller returned he was ar- 
rested. He first told the sheriff he 
had bought some chickens from a man 
at. the fair grounds for $20, then he 
said he had been given them by his 
father, and finally admitted that he 
had stolen chickens for which the 
check had been given, from Roy 
Hughes, who lives near Early. 

It. was only a short time after this 
that Miller was sent to Anamosa for 
five years for his crime. As Hughes 
is a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
member, a $50 reward has been paid to 
the Sac City merchant for his efforts 
in going to the trouble of looking up 
the matter of the check and eventually 
tracing the thief. Wallaces’ Farmer 
congratulates him and also wants to 


| put in a good word for Sheriff Hirons 


who was active in reporting the case 
promptly.’ 





How to Measure Ground 
Limestone 


An Illinois reader asks concerning 
the measurement of ground limestone 
in a pile, in a wagon box, and in a 
car or bin. 


Ground limestone as it comes from, 


the grinder is usually quite fluffy and 
flows easily, containing considerable 
air voids, and in this condition will 
weigh around 65 pounds per cubic foot. 
After hauling in a car or handling, 
much of the air voids have been worked 
out and it packs rather solidly, so that 
it requires some force to stick a shovel 
into the pile, and it can be cut down 
to a fairly vertical face. In this con- 
dition, a fair average weight is about 
93 pounds per cubic foot. 

The following rule might be given: 
Find the number of cubic feet in the 
pile or wagon or bin, and multiply by 
65 if the limestone is loose and flows 
like water, by 80 if it flows very slow- 
ly, or by 93 if well settled and holding 
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PERFECT CIRCLE 


—scientifically shaped to conform naturally to 
the tire’s contour—the Gillette Moulded Tube 
fits the casing perfectly—without pinching or 


binding anywhere. 


A natural cream colored 


tube—made of gum rubber so pure that it floats 
—it is absolutely uniform in thickness, yet will 
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tearing. 
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a fairly vertical face. This will give 
the number of pounds, which can be 
reduced to tons by dividing by 2,000. 

Where the limestone is in a pile, it 
can usually be considered as a cone. 
Measure the diameter of the base in 
several directions and take the average 
as the diameter of the base of the cone, 
or measure the distance around to get 
the circumference and divide this by 
3.1416. Having the diameter in feet, 
find the area of the base by multiply- 
ing the diameter by itself and then by 
.7854, multiply this by the height in 
feet and take one-third of the product. 
The result will be the approximate 
number of cubic feet. To measure a 
wagon box, it is usually easiest to find 
the cubic feet by getting the inside 
length, breadth and depth, all in inches, 
multiplying these together to get the 
number of cubic inches, then dividing 
by 1,728 cubic inches to reduce to cu- 
bic feet. A car or bin is usually mea- 
sured by finding the inside length, 
breadth and average depth in feet, and 
multiplying these together to find the 
number of cubic feet. 


What Size of Drilled 
Well 


A reader inquires as to the proper 
size for a drilled well from 80 to 175 
feet deep in order to secure a plentiful 
supply of water for farm use. The an- 
swer to this will depend largely on the 
depth and nature of the water-bearing 
strata and on the maximum pumping 
demands which will be made on the 
well. If the water-bearing strata are 
large and extensive, of gravel or 
coarse sand or other porous material 
thru which water can percolate rap- 
idly, and are at a depth which will al- 








low forty or fifty feet of water to stand 
in the well, very little storage space 
will be needed in a farm well, where 
the pumping is nearly always compar- 
atively slow. A well which will take 
a five-inch (inside measure) casing is 
plenty large under ordinary condi- 
tions; and this size is largely standard, 
since it allows of putting in as large 
@ pump cylinder as is ever necessary 
for farm use. Anything above a five 
inch casing usually means an unneces 
sary additional cost. 





Care of Wagon Wheels 


A subscriber states that he expects 
to repaint his farm wagon, and would 
like advice as to the best treatment 
to give the felloes of the wooden 
wheels. At this time of year, the 
wagon wheels are dry and it is a good 
time to put them in condition to stand 
the coming severe use. Undoubtedly 
the felloes are the life of the wagon 
and any special care taken of them is 
well repaid. 

The standard treatment. for woodet 
wagon wheels is to have them dry and 
with the tires set up tight, then rua 
them in hot linseed oil high enough to 
cover the felloe completely and extend 
up on the end of the spoke a little s0 
as to fill any openings in the joint. 
The oil should be held in a narrow 
metal trough and kept something near 
the boiling point of water. Having the 
oil boiling may have a tendency to 
weaken the wood fibers somewhat. 
Better results will be obtained with 4 
lower heat and keeping each wheel ia 
the oil for a considerable time. 

After thoro oiling the wheels should 
be given two coats of any good lead 
and oil paint. 4 
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fied. Besides red clover, alfalfa and 
soybeans, other members of the clover 
family were the Wood’s clover, peanut, 
sweet pea, garden bean, vetch and sev- 
eral wild legumes, each with their spe- 
cial strain of nodule forming bacteria. 
A few kinds of bacteria took nitrogen 
from the air without the clovers to 
furnish them a home, but their results 
were small compared with the com- 
pined efforts of the clovers and their 
tiny nodule forming friends. 

Therefore, the first step in my pro- 
gram of putting life into this field was 
to inoculate my clover seed with the 
proper nodule forming bacteria. I 
ysed a pure laboratory culture. This 
cost about 6 cents per acre in money 
and a few minutes in time to mix a 
pint of liquid thru each bushel of seed 
just before sowing. It happened in 
this case that the cost of the materials 
was not in proportion to their import- 
ance. 

A second step in my program was to 
make sure that there was enough lime 
in the soil. In this field where the 
spring seeded clover was standing two 
and one-half feet high by the middle 
of July, I had spread two tons of 
ground limestone per acre. In order 
to give the lime a chance to get the 
soil ready for this clover and its nod- 
ule forming bacteria, I had done the 
spreading several months in advance 
of seeding time. Chunks of limestone 
the size of grains of wheat, such as are 
frequently seen in fields that haye been 
limed, are not of immediate value; the 
limestone I used was ground finely 
enough to contain a fair proportion of 
powder which would dissolve promptly. 
This was necessary in order to put it 
into the compounds in the soil where 
the nodule forming bacteria were to 
make their home. The lime was not 
so much a food for the bacteria as a 
conditioner of the soil environment in 
which they live. Fortunately, those 
bacteria which form nodules on red 
clover were easily satisfied. 

Besides the application of ground 
limestone, I used another mineral 
which in some ways resembled lime- 
stone. It was powdered Tennessee rock 
phosphate, which I spread at the rate 
of one ton per acre. The surface of 
the ground was in a fine physical con- 
dition when I did the spreading, and 
pince then the usual work in prepar- 
ing a seed-bed has distributed the phos- 
phate thoroly thru the soil. My uncle 
and I together have used twenty car- 
loads of this powdered rock phosphate 
on our two farms; we have made a 
good many observations on our fields 
and have gone to considerable trouble 
to investigate the phosphorus problem. 

In the course of nature, the living 
organisms in the soil require a certain 
amount of phosphorus with which to 
build their living bodies. About 2 per 
cent of their live weight is this ele- 
ment. Phosphorus is present in every 
living cell; without it, growth can not 
take place. As it exists in the soil, 
Phosphorus is combined with other 
Minerals, such as lime in bone phos- 
Phate. These mineral phosphates do 
hot dissolve in water, This phosphate 
of lime which I used was the remains 
of ancient sea animals that had been 
dug out of the Tennessee hills. When 
ground to a very fine powder and thor- 
oly mixed thru the soil, this phosphate 
Was used directly by several different 
kinds of soil organisms. In one exper- 
iment with twenty-five different cul- 
tures of soil bacteria, a dozen of them 
Were able to obtain their phosphorus 
from phosphate of lime. The rod shaped 
yeasts were especially active in dis- 
Solving this form of phosphate, tho the 
kinds of baeteria which form an enve- 
lope around each rock particle worked 
faster than those with a small surface 
area. When these bacteria in a few 
hours reached old age, they died, and 
the organie compounds of. their bodies 
quickly deeayed and became plant food. 
As I dug up this clover plant and 








Putting New Life Into a“Worn-out” Field 
(Continued from Page 6) 





crumbled away the soil from around 
its roots, I was sure that I had put 
new life into this field. Here was a clo- 
ver plant that had made more than 
average growth for an old meadow, and 
done it before the nurse crop was har- 
vested. Such clover was a practical 
guarantee of the corn which will come 
in rotation. When I called the hired 
man over to look at this clover before 
starting the binder, he said: “We bet- 
ter get these oats off; that clover is in 
a hurry!” 





City or Farm? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
To my way of thinking, the most far- 


reaching. and disconcerting effect of | 


the present farm situation is the al- 
most total loss of young people to 
agriculture. As soon as the boys and 
girls are graduated from high school, 
off they go to seek their fortunes in 
the cities, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The older people are left to car- 
ry on at the farm the best they can by 
working long hours with no hope of re- 
tirement at approaching age. Farm 
life with its hard work and small in- 
come does not allure them. 

Recently we were driving over a state 
route that was undergoing repairs, and 
where a large bridge was being built, 
I observed that all machinery was be- 
ing driven by young men and the picks 
and shovels and heavy work was being 
handled by the older men. Doubtless 
this is a mechanical age, but we prob- 
ably will never be able to get away 
from work entirely. Who is going 
to do the work in the next generation? 

There is a peculiar element connect- 
ed with farming that legislators and 
writers and people who mold public 
opinion fail to recognize. A true farm- 
er grows up in the job. You can not 
transplant a city man into the country 
and make a farmer of him. I do not 
recall eyer having observed a single 
instance where such a case was a suc- 
cess. But you can take a country 
boy or girl and put them in the city 
and in a few months you are not able 
to distinguish them from a native 
urbanite. 

There are some splendid young peo- 
ple on the farms now, but they are 
planning a career other than farming, 
even tho backed by generations of 
rural ancestry. They seldom come 
back, once the city absorbs them. At 
the present rate of diminution, in an- 
other generation there will be no farm- 
ers. The farm problem will then have 
ceased to exist; but instead will be 
the problem of the big cities that even 
now are overgrown and unwieldy of 
government. Oh, for a statesman to 
handle the situation instead of a 
bunch of politicians. I am afraid pub- 
lic opinion will be aroused too late to 
save agriculture from the same fate it 
has met in England, and the conse- 
quent effects on the nation. 

MRS. E. J. KIRK. 

Clinton County, Ohio. 





Help Wanted in Fighting | 


Buck Brush 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a timber pasture problem. It 
is buck brush. I would like to know 
how some of your readers have fought 
it. 

I have thought of getting some west- 
ern ewes to pasture on it.. I would 
like some suggestions relative to the 
selection, feeding and handling of 
western ewes for this purpose. 

GLEN I. FULLER. 

Wapello County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Can anyone help this 


‘man? We have understood that An- 


gora goats are much more satisfactory 
than ewes in subduing buck brush. But 
perhaps grubbing will have to be re- 
sorted to. What’s the best way of kill- 
ing buck brush?—Editor. 
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No Land for Sale 
But Free Aid for 
All Our Farmers 


The Missouri Pacific 

Lines have no farm lands 
for sale. We are, how- 

ever, vitally interested in 
the development and 
prosperity of sections 
we serve. To that end 
the assistance of the 
Agricultural Develop- 
| ment Department Rs 
available for every far- 
mer living on or near the 
Missouri Pacific Lines. 


L.W. BALDWIN, President 











| ing and hunting paradise at hi 


A postcard or a note will bri: 
ling of White River ~y 


- JOHN T. STINSON, Director 








the Lur 
of the Ozarks.. 


soil, pleasing weather, beautiful scenery and sinaadad rtunities for 

ing, recreation and the enjoyment of fife 
The White River Valley of the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks is a 
rapidly growing farm section served by the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Recent years have seen a marked increase in population and develop- 
ment; yet there are unlimited opportunities remainin 


suming centers are easily and quickly reached. 

It is a section that appeals also to the fruit grower. White River straw- 
berries, grapes and apples, all of the highest quality and often bringing 
a premium on the markets, are becoming famous the country over, 


The White River country is a land of beauty. Itisa section of sparkling 
streams, wooded hills aa ang Se The farmer there has a fish- 
is back door. 


is wide open to men of brain and brawn and of vision and energy. 


a booklet tel- 
is 


incited from all those interested in our efforts to 
help real farmers find real farms and real oppor- 
tunities, 


Agricultural Development Department 
1758 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg. 





HERE is a section i| 
thousands have ac- 1 
claimed ideal for i 
farm homes...ideal 1 
because ofits ha 

y blend of ric 


1 
r | 
in the open. i) 
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for the | 
industrious, capable farmer. Compared 

to farm values in other sections White 
River lands are still cheap. Compared 

to many farm sections limited to one : 
crop a year, the White River country 

offers unusual opportunities for profit- 

able year around farm activities. 


Sheltered from the severe blasts of 
winter and cooled by mountain breezes 
in summer, the White River country 
boasts a healthful, invigorating and gen- 1 
erally pleasing climate. It is a section 1 
of excellent roads and a bountiful 1 
supply of pure water. Its ridge and | 
<n lands are unusually fertile. Its 
towns and villages are modern and 
progressive. Its transportation service 
is all that could be asked for. 

Dairying and poultry raising are mak- 
ing noteworthy gains. The grazing sea- 
son is practically the entire year. 
Feed stuffs are cheap and large con- 
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O YOU remember those jolly old 

‘Fourth of July celebrations when 
as youngsters (or with them) we used 
to take one, or possibly two, glorious 
merry-go-round rides? We'd mount a 
gray dapple steed and whiz around 
merrily, getting off with the dizzy feel- 
ing that we’d seen only half of the 
picnic grounds and that we should 
start. all over and investigate anew. 

The Fayette County Kitchen Tour, 
held in September, was a bit like one 
of those gay, mad, tantalizing merry- 
go-round rides, It left one with a vivid 
picture of people, faces and things— 
and that same dizzy feeling that there 
were ever so many interesting cor- 
ners of the county that hadn’t yet been 
investigated. 

As you perhaps already know, these 
kitchen tours are sponsored by the 
home management division of the state 
extension department and are conduct- 
ed in a county with the aid of the 
Farm Bureau organization. In Fayette 
county, the affair was directed by Miss 
Fannie Gannon, home management 
specialist, and Miss Geraldine Brain- 
ard, home demonstration agent in the 
county. 9 


Modern Equipment on Farms 


During the four-day tour, twenty- 
eight kitchens were visited, the at- 
tendance each day averaging about 
forty interested homemakers. The 
kitchens were visited, not because of 
their newness, but because of their 


,convenience or because of interesting 


pieces of equipment that the kitchen 
might. have. Of the twenty-eight kitch- 
ens visited, only eight of them used 
lamps; the others, we found, used gas 
or electricity. That farm housewives 
sit down to their work was evi- 
denced by the fact that in al- 
most every kitchen 
we found chairs, a 
stool or a stepladder 
stool. 

The tour began at 
the home of Mrs. 
Walter Rothlesbur- 
ger—a mellowed 
stone house perched 
high above the pike. 
Arched windows set 
in deep stone walls 
added exterior charm 
—but they presented 
at the safe time a 
curtain problem ditf- 
ficult to solve. A 
most interesting fea- 
ture about Mrs. 
Rothlesbu rger’s 
kitchen was the fact 
that at one time it 
had been a bedroom. 
It took quite a bit of 
nerve to reorganize 
this house. The one- 
time kitchen was 
transformed into a 
dining-room. The 
pantry at the end of 
the kitchen was an 
old closet. Because 
there was but one 
deep set window the lighting problem 
was partially solved by two changes— 
a glass in the door and a lighter wall, 
cream colored. The woodwork was a 
soft yellow-green and toned in nicely 
with the general “sunlight” color 
scheme, The old stone house is fifty- 
one years old. It celebrated its fif- 
tieth birthday last fall, so you see, be- 
cause of its age, Mrs. Rothlesburger 
did have a problem. 

During the kitchen tour, the home- 
makers also had an opportunity to 
study dooryard improvement. At one 
time Mrs. Rothlesburger had had her 
flower beds out in front of the house, 
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A Kitchen Merry-Go-Round i 





in the very center of the yard. She 
knew that she ought to move them 
back, but somehow she couldn’t quite 
do it until the pike grade came along 
and took away the lawn. That was 
the end of the flower beds and back 
they went against the most interesting 
and attractive picket fence, painted 


Practically no steps were necessary to 
perform the complete operation. The 
ohe problem was in finding a place for 
the stacked dishes until they were 
washed. Wall space did not permit 
a double drain board sink. One spe- 
cial corner of the kitchen was usually 
used to eat in. Dishes were stacked 
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Without an 
ertra step or 
bend of the 
back, the 
housewife in 
a well planned 
kitchen takes 
her smaller 
pieces of 
equipment 
from @ combi- 
nation knife 
rack and 
equipment 
Shelf that 
hangs over 
her work ta- 
ble. The illus- 
tration in the 
oval shows 
the knife rack 
in detail. Be- 
low we see 
how a_ table 
that was too 
lou was 
yaised to the 
correct height 
by an addi- 
tional block 
and a caster. 


white. It furnished 
a most perfect 
background for the 
old-fashioned zen- 
nias and flame-col- 
ored salvia that lit 
up the entire yard. 
Because stone 
houses and _ vines 
naturally be- 
long together, two 
lovely creeping ivy vines broke the 
Plainness of the north wall of the 
house and shrubs were clumped at the 
beginning of the porch foundation. 
Thinking housewives will check on 
their dishwashing steps and move- 
ments and see how much time is lost 
in taking unnecessary steps or by 
working in awkward positions. Over 
at Mrs. Fred Schneider’s home the 
women found an almost perfect dish- 
washing arrangement. Dishes were 
washed in the sink, placed on the 
drain board at the left, dried from the 
drain board and placed in the cupboard 
directly at the left of the drain board. 


on this table and carried from here 
to the dishpan, necessitating several 
steps. It was suggested that. a tea ta- 
ble (just an ordinary painted kitchen 
tea table) would do a great deal to 
solve the problem of stacking and car- 
rying the soiled dishes to the dishpan 
to be washed. 


Phones Conveniently Placed 


Telephones usually present a prob- 
lem because if they are at. a conveni- 
ent distance from our working centers 
they so often are in a place that is in- 
convenient as far as the men are con- 
cerned. Ofter a telephone that is 
handy for the housewife necessitates 
a man’s tracking across the clean 
floor. In Mrs. Schneider’s home the 
telephone was down on the grade land- 
ing. This made it necessary for Mrs. 
‘Schneider to step down four or five 
steps onto the landing to answer the 
phone, but it was convenient as far as 
the men were concerned and at the 
same time it gave the person who was 
carrying on a telephone conversation 





a quiet little room in which to talk, 
Had the entrance been built on a leyg 
with the kitchen, the telephone ap 
rangement would have been ideal. 

At Mrs. Gene McCue’s home, house. 
wives became involved in a discussiog 
as to which way the cupboard doorg 
should swing. Mrs. McCue’s kitchen 
has cupboards along the entire south 
side with a window in the center of 
the wall space: Instead of letting both 
cupboard doors swing out, opening 
from the center, she had opened each 
of the two doors so that both swung 
back to the right. This, of course, 
got rid of the problem of 
what to do with a door 
when it swings around in 
front of you while wash. 
ing dishes at the table, 
Yet, at the same time it 
presented the problem of 
reaching around the door 
to get into the cupboard, 
In Mrs. McCue’s kitchen 
we found a diffused light 
shade rather than the or. 
dinary drop bulb and sus 
pended shade. We also 
found a built-in ironing 
board which was one of 
Mrs. McCue’s pets. 

Mrs. Will Turners 
kitchen featured special 
provision for taking 
care of boots, shoes and 
the out-of-door parapher- 
nalia that usually clut- 
ters up the kitchen. Her 
kitchen was a_ splendid 
example of turning one 
of the unhandy, old-fash- 
ioned -kitchens into a re- 
ally worable room. She 
and her husband had 
built in a cupboard, al- 
lowing space for the 
boots. One corner cf the 
wall space was reserved 
for wraps. Mrs. Turner 
had had to solve the 
problem of a dark kitch- 
en and this she did very 
nicely by using light pa- 
per. Her work table fit- 
ted exactly into a space 
in front of the single 
window in the room. It 
was on this working area 
that most of her kitchen 
work was done. Many of 
us were interested in her 
shelf that hung over @ 
second work table 
against a plain wall 
space. On this shelf 
were stacked all the pans, 
the kitchen kettle covers, 
and the equipment that one so oftel 
sees down under the sink or in @ 
lower cupboard. Underneath the shelf 
were hanging all the small pieces 
of equipment that were used in bak- 
ing and in ordinary cooking opera 
tions. 

“It may not be beautiful,” Mrs. 
Turner told us, “but it certainly is 
handy. The only thing I ever bend my 
back for is the dishpan. Everything 
else is up where I can reach it.” I 
thought that was one of the most illu 
minating remarks that I’d heard dur- 
ing the tour. Most of us are so prone 
to get things tucked away in the cor- 
ners at the expense of our backs ra 
ther than to keep them up where we 
can reach them. Of course, in the 
case of Mrs. Turner’s shelf, there was 
the problem of accumulative dust on 
the things that were kept out. How- 
ever, housewives decided that if she 
kept out only the things that were 
used every day, the dust would not be 
allowed to accumulate on these uten- 
sils. Another nice thing about Mrs. 
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yner’s arrangement was that the 
worage space that so often goes to the 
pring of pots and pans was given 
er to dish towels, mittens, rubbers, 
covers and the like. 
When we entered the kitchen of 
rs. B. D. James, we had a feeling 
iat it was flooded with sunlight, yet 
it wasn't. It was only a creamy yel- 
jow painted wall that gave us that im- 
ession. Mrs. ‘ James’ kitchen was 
jighted from the north and the south 
put the light was scarce and the 
kitchen was dark. She had changed 
per walls from a dull gray to this love- 

soft yellow that gave one the im- 
pression of sunlight. I think that prob- 
ably none of us realized how dark the 
room would have been if painted in 
gray until she opened a door to the 
store room that had been left gray. 
When the door swung into the kitchen 

















rangement 


—just enough green showing thru to 
give a bright splash of color, then the 
regular checkerboard brown spots at 
intervals, and last of all the softening 
mottled coat of cream putty colored 
paint. Over all, of course, she had 
painted a coat of varnish and last, but 
by far not the least, a good coat of 
wax. The linoleum was over ten years 
old and the result was equal to any of 
the new linoleums that we usually see. 
Mrs. Leamon said that. she was quite 
sure that the cost was less than $2.50. 
She bought a quart of green paint, 
one-half pint each of the tan and the 
brown and one pint of the varnish. 
There was quite a bit of each left over. 
The general color scheme of the kitch- 
en had been taken from the colors that 
were worked out in the floor. 

Mrs. Leamon’s kitchen cupboard ar- 
was very interesting—in- 














the contrast was startling and every- 
one was thoroly convinced that the 
color of the walls has a lot to do with 
the amount of light in a room. 

Mrs. James’ storage cupboard used 
the old-fashioned shelving method of 
leaving very wide spaces between the 
shelves. Mrs. James had added a 
narrow shelf between the first two 


shelves which she used for spices, soap 
and ordinary kitchen provisions that 
one could set on such 'a narrow shelf. 
On her cupboard door she had a knife 
rack and a small kitchen utensil rack, 
where she kept spoons, spatula, egg 
Her 


beaters and the pancake turner. 













knife rack had been made by nailing 
two cleats together and slipping the 
knives down between the two. 

We spent a great deal of time at the 
home of Mrs, N. J. Leamon, because 
everyone was so charmed with her 
kitchen floor covering. Mrs. Leamon 
had painted her old linoleum and then 
Stippled on the colors. Because every 
one of the women on the tour and 
Some of the men came in and asked 
for explicit directions, I am going to 
tell you just as she told us. 

First, the linoleum was given a light 
green coat of quick drying floor lac- 
quer, Mrs. Leamon let this stand over 
hight. The next morning she gave it 
4 checkerboard sponging of desert 
brown lacquer and then over the 
checkered brown spots she sponged on 
@ putty colored lacquer. While most 
of us agreed that we never would have 
thought of combining the colors that 
“irs. Leamon had, the result was lovely 















° 
The Fayette county kitchen tour leaving the Charles Culver home. 


teresting because it left a space un- 
derneath one part that allowed the re- 
frigerator to slip in under. I asked if 
this space had been built around the 
refrigerator. “No,’’ Mrs. Leamon said, 
“it is a combination of an old cupboard 
that was in the dining-room and one 
that was in the kitchen when we came 
here, ‘years and years ago.’” Mrs. 
Leamon and her husband had very 
cleverly made the most of their equip- 
ment, the final arrangement resulting 
in a very well planned storage space. 
Mrs. Leamon’s kitchen cellarway was 
papered light and it did much to 
lighten an otherwise dark cellar. 
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The study of foundation planting was an interesting feature of the tour. 


The Charles Culver home was @ 
model of neatness inside and out. Mrs. 
Culver had in her kitchen a simple sin- 
gle panel storage cupboard measuring 
approximately twelve inches deep and 
eighteen inches wide and standing as 
high as the kitchen cabinet. It was 
surprising to see what a large amount 
of food could be stored in this small 
cupboard and how adaptable it was to 
the crowded kitchen wall space. I 
heard ever so many women say, “Now, 
there! I could use a cupboard like 
that!” A clever drop leaf caused a 
great deal of comment in the Culver 
home. kt was made of ordinary floor 
boarding and was held in place by an 
iron bracket. The drop leaf was hung 
in front of a window. 

We found a built-in woodbox in Mrs. 
A. J. Koehler’s home. The woodbox 
opened from the outside entrance 
where one could dump the wood in and 
it could be opened from the inside when 


the wood was taken out. Mrs. Koehler 
had covered her kitchen table with 
linoleum. She said that it had been 
on for at least six years. In that 
length of time the print on the lino- 
leum has scarcely been worn. 

During the tour, we found two men 
who had developed gardening hobbies. 
Over at the Brause’s home we found 
a perfect riot of fall flowers—a great 
many of them asters and annuals. 

Mr. Koehler, we found, had been in- 
terested in developing gladiolus. He 
had more than a hundred and twenty- 
eight varieties of new “glads” and in 
the last five years has developed one 
of his own. The new blossom was 
named this fall for Dr. A. M. Parker, 
of Fayette, a well known instructor in 
the Upper Iowa University. Mr. Koeh- 
ler’s new gladiolus is a huge ruffled 
orange blossom with white stripes run- 
ning in from the edge. When asked 
what. some of his favorites were, he 
immediately named Mrs. W. H. Phipps, 





Rosiland, Mrs. Leon Douglas and 
Trilby.—E. B. 
When a broom is not in use, it 


should be hung so that the bristles 
will not touch the floor. A convenient 
Jhanger may be made by fastening a 
loop of cord to the end of the stick 
with a tack or by running it thru per- 
forations in the wood. 
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Our style service this week brings to 
you a street day-time dress, a “dress-up” 
dress and school girl’s ensemble. 

Simple yet modern in line is style No. 
2936. The lines of this dress are tailored 
and the frock is simple to make. The 
new fall note achieved by style No. 2936 
1s the circular, soft rippling front skirt 
section. Made of one of the new fall light 
weight wool fabrics or of heavy printed 
silk the dress would be the type that 
could be worn for practically any occa- 
sion. 

Less tailored and more in keeping with 
the ‘‘dress-up”’ fall style trend is style 
No. 2961. This style is designed with a 
fitted bodice, a long waist line, and a full 
rippling circular skirt. The neck line is 
decidedly youthful with its soft silk collar. 

Both design No. 2936 and No. 2961 re- 
quire two and three-eighths yards of 
forty-inch material for size 36. In each 
instance, one-half yard of contrasting 
material is required for the collar, the 
trimming and the vestee. 

Designed especially for the miss of six, 
eight, ten, twelve or fourteen years is 
the junior ensemble No. 658. This ensem- 
ble is composed of a simple straight line 
girlish dress and a coat with the raglan 
sleeve. It would be especially attractive 
made of plain light weight wool for the 
dress and one of the heavier tweed mix- 
tures for the coat. This style requires 
for the eight-year size one and one-half 
yards of fifty-four-inch material for the 
coat, with one and seven-eighths yards 
of thirty-six-inch material for the lining. 
The dress in the same size can be made 
eS two yards of thirty-nine-inch ma- 
erial. 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department 
for 10 cents in coin or stamps (coin 
preferred). The new Fall Fashion 
Book may also be had for 10 cents. 
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Oss 


FLOTO-PLANE 


Engine Power 
WASHER 
{foo Al only e 


Quality Washer 


(with lifetime copper tub) 
for the Farm Home 


NVESTIGATE the VOSS be- 

fore you buy any washer, and 

you will save $5 to $30, for the 

VOSS is priced $5 to $30 less 

than any washer of equal quality 
on the market today. 


A strong statement! But one 
that VOSS dealers have proved 
to thousands of farm women 
throughout the country. 


Built for Farm Homes 

The VOSS engine-powered 
Washer is designed especially for 
farm use. It is sturdy, a 
thorough washer, and will wash 
the heaviest clothing as well as 
the most delicate, in a manner 
that will please you. It will do 
ALL of your washing cleanly, 
quickly and safely—at the low- 
est cost and with minimum effort 
on your part. 


* Your VOSS Will 
Last a Lifetime 
Every part that goes into the 
making of a VOSS Washer, 
from the famous Briggs and 
Stratton gasoline engine to the 
Timken bearings, is of highest 
quality. 


Your sturdy VOSS will give 
you year after year of trouble- 
free service. Thousands of 
VOSS Washers built a score or 
more years ago are still giving 
satisfactory service today. 


There is a 


VOSS Dealer Nearby 
Visit the VOSS Dealer in 
your neighborhood. He will ex- 
plain the tremendous advantage 
of the Bouyancy- Washing prin- 
ciple which is entirely different 
and can be had only in the 
VOSS. He will demonstrate the 
economical gasoline engine, 
which starts easily and unfailing- 
ly at the pressure of your foot, 




























tures of VOSS superiority. 


Write today for FREE copy of 
interesting booklet describing 
VOSS Floto-Plane Washers. 


There is a VOSS Floto 
Plane Washer equipped 
with electric motor for 
the farm homes which 
have electric power 


available. 









Davenport, Iowa 
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Whar does your 
flour really cost you? 


The price — pay for flour is not exactly 


what that flour costs you. 


Suppose you save a few cents by buying a 
cheap flour. One baking failure may cost 
you more than you’ve saved. Also, you may 
have to use more of the cheaper flour to 
get results—again, your saving is wiped out. 
Your foods may not have as rich a flavor— 
and, you may not be able to use the flour 
successfully for everything you bake. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour may cost a few cents 

-more per bag than ordinary flour. But 
Pillsbury’s Best is uniform and dependable 
—it will never cause a failure. Pillsbury’s 
Best is richer—it goes farther, and gives 
a better flavor to your foods. Pillsbury’s 
Best works perfectly for everything you 
bake—bread, biscuits or pastry. In the 
long run it is the most economical, most 
satisfactory flour you can buy! 
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Pillsburys 


Best Flour 


A rich flour, milled for finer flavor 
and more certajn success in all your 
baking — bread, biscuits and pastry 


Biocutts 
Pastry 


STEWART-WARNER CHOOSES 


RCA 


Radiotrons 


. 
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C. B. SMITH 


President, STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION, says: 


“Every Stewart-Warner receiving set 
undergoes the most exacting tests 
before it is approved by our labo- 
ratory engineers. For this purpose 
RCA Radiotrons are used. Because 
we have discovered that they add 
materially to the performance of 
our instruments we recommend 
them to all of our customers for ini- 
tial equipment and replacement.” 


RADIOTRON DIVISION 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


RCA RADIOTRON 
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| necessities, 
with me. 


| ery brother that walketh 


| received from us. 


| among you; 
| bread for nought at any man’s hand, 


| den any of you: 








| man should labor. 
| sion to this newly created likeness of 
| Himself was to subdue the earth and 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson] 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 
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Useful Work a Christian 
Duty 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 20, 1929. Genesis, 2:15; 
Exodus, 20:9; Nehemiah, 6:3; John, 
5:17, 9:4; Acts, 20:33-35; II Thessa- 
lonians, 3:6-12; Ephesians, 4:28.) 


“And Jehovah God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it.” ... 

“Six days shalt thou labor, and do 
all thy work.” ... 

“And I sent messengers unto them, 
saying, I am doing a great work, so 
that I can not come down; why should 
the work cease, whilst I leave it, and 
come down to you?” ... 

“But Jesus answered them, My Fath- 
er worketh until now, and I work. 
(9:4) I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” .. . 

“IT coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel. (34) Ye yourselves know 
that these hands ministered unto my 
and to them that were 
(35) In all things, I gave 
you an example, that so laboring ye 
ought to help the weak, and to re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, 
that he himself said, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” ... 

“Now we command you, brethren, 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from ev- 
disorderly, 
and not after the tradition which they 
(7) For yourselves 
know how ye ought to imitate us: for 
we behaved not ourselves disorderly 
(8) neither did we eat 


but in labor and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not bur- 
(9) not because we 
have not the right, but to make our- 
selves an ensample unto you, that ye 
should imitate us. (10) For even when 
we were with you, this we command- 
ed you, If any will not work, neither 
let him eat. (11) For we hear of some 
that walk among you disorderly, that 
work not at all, but are busybodies. 
(12) Now them that are such we com- 


| mand and exhort in the Lord Jesus 


Christ, that with quietness they work, 
and eat their own bread.” ... 

“Let him “that stole steal no more: 
but rather let him labor, working with 
his hands the thing that is good, that 
he may have whereof to give to him 
that hath need.” 


The printed texts were widely se- 
lected from among many bearing on 
the subject to bring out the various 
phases of work as a duty. They also 
suggest the dignity of labor. God 
works; Jesus felt the urge to be busy; 
Paul labored with his hands; days of 
labor are neighbors to the hallowed 
day; man was originally honored with 
a responsible task. It is a Christian 
duty to work, and it is a Christian 
duty to make it possible for all to work 
who will, and to make the conditions 
of labor such as will minister to the 
development of life. 

The first quotation teaches that it 
was the original intention of God that 
His first commis- 


to govern its life. This would involve 
work and responsibility. To provide 
man with the best opportunity for 
achieving this world conquest, Jeho- 
vah put him into the garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it. The garden 


contained all kinds of trees good fo, 
food, but even these plants needed ey). 
tivation and protection. Hence, the 
earliest expressions of God's thought 
for man’s earth-life reveal that work 
and responsibility are a divine assign. 
ment for humanity. It was perhaps 
more than a command, being an im. 
press upon man of the energy of God, 
a phase of the likeness of God in which 
man was created. Human nature tip. 
gles with power which is given an 
outlet in creative work, even as the 
power of God is given an outlet in a 
continuous work. 

The second text limits the time that 
is to be devoted to our work, for the 
words are a prohibition rather than a 
commandment. Man in his ambition 
is tempted to become so absorbed in 
his work as to forget to rest and to 
worship God. Six days form the max. 
imum period for continuous work. The 
Christian is to plan that all the week’s 
work. shall be completed at the end of 
the sixth day, so that the Lord’s Day 
may be kept with hand and mind free 
from secular tasks. 

While these words in the fourth 
commandment call us to halt in our 
work for rest and worship, they also 
recognize the important place that 
work has in the world. It takes up 
much of man’s time, absorbs much of 
his thought, and is assumed to be a 
necessity. “Six days shalt thou labor 
and not loiter,” one has written. If 
work can be done in fewer days, all 
the better. However, days of work 
ought to make the day of rest to be 
appreciated. The-opportunity to work 
ought to make us welcome the call to 
worship. 

Nehemiah was governed in his life 
by the superior claim of useful work. 
He was engaged in a great enterprise 
for God, rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Envious officials of petty 
neighboring cities tried to prevent him 
from reconstructing the city. After 
failing in various other attempts to im- 
terfere with this work, Sanballat and 
his confederates asked Nehemiah to 
meet them in one of the villages, os 
tensibly for a conference, but to get 
Nehemiah under their control. He sent 
as his reply to their message the dar- 
ing and significant words of the verse 
in the lesson. There are many tempta- 
tions alluring us away from the task 
we believe to be ours, especially that 
of building the defenses of a holy life. 
Like Nehemiah, may the superior claim 
of the work retain us on duty. 

The texts from ‘John’s Gospel give us 
supreme examples to inspire us in 
our work. In healing an impotent 
man on the Jewish Sabbath, Jesus was 
acting in the spirit of His Father, who 
worketh continually, giving life, light 
and other essential blessings day by 
day. Again, when Christ’s attention 
was called to a man born blind, He 
would not waste time in speculative 
discussion about the cause of the 
blindness, but He manifested the urg 


ency of doing God’s work in the day’ 


of opportunity. The time for labor is 
short. Therefore, work should be of 
the character’ worthy of God, and done 
with dispatch and directness. Jesus 
could have said what all of us might 
heed: 

“God worketh; let me work, too. 

God doeth; let me do. 

Busy for God my work I ply 

Till I rest in the life of eternity.” 

If God and His Son seem too high 
for us as examples of workers, we 
have that of Paul, who himself said 
to the elders of Ephesus, “In all things 


I gave you an example, that so labor 
ing, ye ought to help the weak.” Patt 
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amanual laborer, a tent-maker. He 
aed nis living by his hands, and 
(i on supplied the needs of his mission- 
-y companions. This spirit of self- 
pport kept out the baneful lust of 
wyetousness, Which, like an unwel- 
at the door, is always ready 
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the other , 4 
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give to others is a greater blessing 
&00d for Mtban to receive from them, but one 
eded cul. must work in order to have something 
nce, the Mito give- 
thought Paul, with good grace, could have | 
lat work [daimed support from those to whom 
€ assign. Hi he was ministering in a spiritual way, 
Perhaps fas he wrote to the Thessalonians, but 
S an im- [pe wanted to set an example before the 
Of God, Hi new converts. Liberated as they were 
in which [from the slavery of sin, and expecting 
ture tin. Hihe imminent coming again of the 
iven an Myord, many in the Christian commu- 
1 as the Mpity did not see the need of engaging 
tlet in a Min serious occupations. The idle mem- 
bers soon became disorderly. Satan 
ime that Hyinds mischief for idle hands, accord- 
for the Hing to the well known saying. One of 
r than a Mthe most substantial contributions to 
imbition Hihe social order is for every person to 
orbed in Mhave a distinct occupation. A large 
. and to per cent of confirmed criminals have 
the max- Myever had a trade or profession. They | 
ork. The Bpelieve that the world owes them a liv- 
e week’s Bing, and they have no scruples about 
2 end of Mthe way to collect. The Bible teaches, 
‘d’s Day Mas in the words of the Epistle to the 
ind free @#rhessalonians, that if any will not 
work, neither let him eat. People are 
fourth Hip eat their own bread, that which is 
in our Mthe reward of effort. The Christian 
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ce that Mpjest toil, and does not make any one 
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to be a Bmissionary, worked as a tent-maker; 
yu labor Bjesus Himself was a carpenter. 
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f work Meonverts to the Christian religion. 
st to be Hgome were thieves, and existed by 
to work Bstealing. It would go against the grain 
» call to Bfor men of pilfering habits to go to 
work. The apostle commands those 
his life Bwho stole to quit stealing and to work 
| work. Mwith their hands at some useful occu- 
terprise Mpation. Work is often a cure for crime, 
of Jeru- Glas it is also a means of preserving 
petty Morder. There are not a few reckless 
ent him Mand heartless men these days forcibly 
After Btaking away the earnings of faithful 
is to iM Mcervants of the public, who ought to 
lat and Mheed the words: Steal no more, but 
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Spiritual life that one may not only 


give us 


US @fortunate people who are worthy, and 
us in 


to give to Christian causes. One has 





earn a living, but help to support un- | 


npotent Msaid that three things make people | 
sus WaS Mihappy in their work: They must be 
er, who MMtit for work, they must be moderate, 
», light Hithey must be succeeding. The Bible 
day by teaches that happiness in work comes | 
tention 









from the anticipation of giving to oth- 
ers. 
More blessed than receiving. 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis- 
consin. ) 
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Mildew Stains 


PREVENTION is the best way to deal 
with mildew, according to the New 
York state college of home economics 











0. at Cornell university. 
Mildew spots, which often ‘cause 
— costly damage in the household, are 
ts growths of a species of mold which 
> high Hithrives on materials left in damp, dark 
's, We MMPlaces for any length of time. Clothes 
f said Misprinkled and left for a day or two 





Tolled up for ironing are likely gar- 
dens for flourishing mildew. The 
“Conomical housewife will air and sun 









Therefore, earn to give, which is 





clothing frequently and will not store 
it in damp, dark places, especially in 
warm weather. | 

At first mildew grows merely on the | 
surface of the fabric, but later it at- 
tacks and destroys the fiber itself. It 
is commonly found on cotton, but it 
frequently attacks woolens as well. 
Fresh stains are easily removed by 
ordinary laundering with soap and 
water. Cottons may be dried in the 
sun to help bleach the spots. Older 
stains need more drastic treatment, 
Javelle water is usually effective in 
removing them from white materials. 
If this is not obtainable, pull the 
stained part of the cloth tight over a 
smooth surface and with a soft absorb- 
ent cloth remove as much of the stain 
as possible. Then rub in a little salt, 
follow with lemon juice, and expose 
the stain to the sun. 

Mildew is often found on leather in 
gloves, shoes or books Gloves may be 
protected by wrapping them separate- 
ly in tissue paper, and shoes by occa- 
sional brushings and by exposing those 
not in constant use to the sun and air. 
Books should be dusted often, but if 
mold has been allowed to grow, a very 
small quantity of vaseline applied with 
a flannel cloth may remove it, espe- 
cially if the bindings may also be ex- 
posed to the sunlight without the dan- 
ger of fading. Rub off all vaseline 
before returning the volumes to the 
shelves as it tends to collect dust. 





To the Husking Meet! 


(Continued from page 3) 
yet it is known that this place served 


| as one of the places for protection for 
fleeing refugees in those early days, | 


and that the broad fields served as the 
training fields where he drilled his 
soldiers for the rebellion back in those 
old days. The place is marked by a 
large granite boulder near the gate 
post of the newer residence on the 
place. Upon the boulder, a neat bronze 
plate tells the story briefly. This was 
the scene of much action in those early 
days, and here on the rolling prairies 
he trained his followers, having them 
drill—carrying corn stalks instead of 
muskets when those were lacking. 
Road 139 is also an old stage coach 
route from the Mississippi river to the 
early capital of Iowa territory, the 


first capital of the state of Iowa, at | 
| and 


Iowa City. Some very interesting and 
some very mysterious incidents have 


happened along this old stage route | 


to the infant capital. 

The old stone capitol building is 
standing today cn its original site over- 
looking the Iowa river, and is now sur- 
rounded by the well equipped build- 
ings of the University of Iowa. The old 
building is in good condition and mer- 
its a visit from all. 

Coming thru the surrounding places 
near West Branch, one should not 
overlook special features of interest 
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there. What is estimated as the largest 
cereal factory in the world is located 
at Cedar Rapids, and is extremely in- 

| teresting to go thru, ese ted by a 
competent guide. 

Tipton claims the first “free school” 
west of the Mississippi river, with at 
least one of the early scholars still 
living there to verify the fact. The 
building stands just south of their city 

| library building. 
| At the Tri-Cities—Davenport, Rock 


| Island and Moline—there is much of 


interest—the great government arse- 
nal, the old Confederate and Union 
cemeteries, the old home of Colonel 
Davenport, and much more, 

All state corn husking contests have 
been big events, and plans are now 
being made to make this one one of 





the most interesting ever held. So 
plan to meet with friends both old and 
new at West Branch, Iowa, next month, 
remember the slogan, “West 
Branch, Iowa, Easy to Find, Located 
on Road 139.” 





LACKBOARDS of any size are us- 
ually quite expensive, but one 
woman found a way to make one that 
costs less than 75 cents. She bought 
an inexpensive dark green window 
shade and a can of flat black paint. 
Two coats of the paint were applied 
to the shade, which when dry became 





a blackboard that could be rolled up 
| out of the way when not in use. 
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SCREEN-GRID 





Atwater Kent 
ADIO 


]} ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 





BATTERY ... OR 
HOUSE-CURRENT 


[ 


Tune in, sit back, and listen. 


2,700,000 have done it! 


No time out for trouble . . . no lost programs .. « 
in the millions of homes that boast Atwater Kent 
Radio, Atwater Kent owners don’t worry about 
service because they so seldom need it. And they 
banished costly repair bills the day they decided 
to treat themselves to the world’s leader in radio, 


All you want in radio 


... without a bit of bother , 


HY will you find more 

Atwater Kents on farms 
than any other set? Why will an 
Atwater Kent owner tell you that 
the only set he would swap for it is 
another Atwater Kent? Because it 
brings in everything on the air as it 


ought to sound—with trouble-free , 


operation. Here’s one receiver that 
keeps on receiving, that lets you 
listen every time you snap the switch. 


And what a thrill you get every 
time you tune in, sit back, and listen 
to the mellow tone of the new Screen- 
Grid, Electro-Dynamic Atwater Kent 
Radio—the greatest in Atwater 
Kent’s years of leadership. What a 
thrill when you sense its giant power, 
its fabulous reach, its needle-point 
selectivity. 

A thrill of satisfaction, too, as 
night after night it brings you the 
great programs of the air with not a 
care on your part, not a bit of bother. 

See it, hear it, the next time you’re 
shopping in town. Designed for cen- 
tral station current or batteries. 










Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 








IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS — Por batteries, Model 67 Screen-Grid re- 
ceiver. Uses 7 tubes (3 Screen-Grid). Without tubes, $77. For houwse-current operation, 
Model 55 Screen-Grid receiver. Uses 6 A.C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) and 1 rectifying 
tube. Without tubes, $88, Model 60, extra powerful, uses 7 A.C. tubes (3 Sereen-Grid) 
and 1 rectifying tube. Without tubes, $100. Electro-Dynamic table speaker, $34. 











IN CABINETS—The best of American cab- 
inet makers—famous for sound design and 
sincere workmanship—are cooperating to 
meet the demand for Atwater Kent Screen- 
Grid Radio in fine cabinets like these. 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, 
Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Time), 
WEAF network of 'N.B.C. Atwater Kent 
Mid-Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 
10:00 (Eastern Time), WJZ network of N.B.C. 


ATWATER KENT MFG, CO, 4, AtwaterKent, Pres. 4825 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHE JUST 
HAS TO 
HAVE IT 


A HEN can’t put shell on her 
eggs unless she has shell mate- 
rial to make it. And that’s PILOT 
BRAND OYSTER SHELL itself. It 


pure calcium car- 











is over 99% 






bonate—the material that makes 


egg shell. 


PILOT 
BRAND increases egg production 


Feed it and you'll know. 





by at least 30 eggs per hen per 
year. To get the best results it 






should be before your birds 


every day in the year. It’s a per- 





manent necessity just like food 





and water. 








PILOT 


F BRAND 
A OYSTER SHELL 
; FLAKE 




















PILOT BRAND does more than 
make egg shell regardless of sea- 
son. It builds strong bones and 


makes the pullets lay earty. 


Careful preparation makes PILOT 
BRAND free from waste, dirt, 
moss, and rat-gathering odor. 
It contains no magnesium. To 
get pure oyster shell, insist on 
PILOT BRAND. It pays real cash 
dividends. 


Screened for Adults 
and Chicks 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sale by 
Dealers Everywhere 


Never let your birds be without PILOT BRAND 
—this little attention pays. 





wa Ri ig ay 


non’ be teoomed 
hci atic 


of De Sote Condensed Boticrs 
mixed with water makes 4 gals. of pig 
feed, use one tb.to3 als. | 





De Soto Creamery & Prod. Co., Minneapolis, Mian. 
10 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC¢ IN STAMPS 











S| The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


RIENDSHIPS in ancient days 

were formed by pledges of blood. 
Medieval knights won mutual aid by 
pledges of the sword. But modern 
business forms friends in every cor- 
ner of the world thruogh the pledge 
of the printed word. 


sia Ao Tio 
Pe 


Advertisements are pledges made 
especially for you ... pledges that 
advertised goods you buy are exact- 
ly as claimed. 


aco ans 


ane rare Te 


What is not advertised may be 
worth buying. What is, must be! 





Read the advertisements to know 
which goods are advertised. 














J 

—Before thechickensperch. 
Only a small paint brush and 
acan of “‘Black Leaf 40” are 

soast, Somes are slowly released 
and penetra: trate the feathers; heen lice. Eliminates in- 
dividual handling of birds. dealer it 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical al Cop. f Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 


$91.95 WINCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOTGUN 








With Cover 





12 gauge. 6 shot, famous 
Model *‘97""; carbine style; a pop- 
ular repeating shotgun, especially good in 
the brush. Slightly used, but guaranteed in perfect 
condition. Leather bound, avy canvas cover 
(worth $3) included, at our special price $21.95. 


FREE--Sporting Goods Catalog **32°" 
$2 Deposit on C. O. D.'s 
Hudson Sporting Goods Co., 52, Warren St,. N. Y. 

















oo es ice pmancetag ET 


Mone Co the ot ‘Tk Glass 
Hens weed sunshine een Pa 


Mr.Stark of Paris, Tenn., got 14 te 
2 from only 35 hens. J. W: fdmer of C ot Sao ‘ord, om 


from 
iddle enclosed his porch and coved wha Te fa fuel 
bill. Standard Poultry Journal of K K.C.M 
2500 chicks with less than 4 


Benson says her hotbeds ied Somme stronger 
district. These 


aaa 7 eins and 
ls are at our office. 


T - oz 
wary 10 Sa. Yas. At | Our Risk 


ee eggs or 
chicks sa pays 
for this scratch 















10 yds. add 3c 
ada 32c a yard. 12 hour service. FREE E BOOK 


rion Sid nd sc Milly ct ail toi Ps 





AM/ ZING 30 DAY TEST OFFER 


| GENUINE —WATER—RUST— WEATHER PROOF 


| FLEX: tage 


per yard to 
K “ Prevention o of Poultry 5 eens sent with order. 


MANUFACTURING CO, Dept.291, 1451 North Cicere Ave... Chicase, IIL 


POSTPAID 






ee 10 At T or = e, 


, porches, cov- 
ering screer 
doors, etc. 


Hotbeds that 
grow plants 
Quicker and 
stronger to trans 


plant. 


| teries. 
| of the birds must be sold in an unfin- 





| practical proposition for 





| parasites. 








THE POULTRY 


Returns Reflect Produc- 
tion Practices 


Reliable authorities state that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the poultry 
which is sold to dealers is not in suf- 
ficiently good physical condition so 
that it will fatten in the feeding bat- 
If this is the case, 20 per cent 


ished form as second class birds. 


The decreased returns from such 
birds must be reflected back to the 
producer in the price paid for all 
birds. If the dealer buys on grade he 
is able to give the premium to those 
producers who sell the vigorous birds. 
If he buys all birds at a flat price, 
then the only premium which is re- 
ceived by the successful producer is 
thru additional weight and a smaller 
mortality from birds that are raised 
in a proper manner. 

Undoubtedly we have progressed far 
enough in the poultry business in this 
section of the country so that we are 
ready to look into those factors which 
must receive additional attention, if 


| the poultry industry is to make the 


progress desired. In many cases it 
will mean a closer cooperation be- 
tween the dealer and the producer. A 
eloser understanding of the mutual 
problems must be the first step ta 
bring about such cooperation. 

At the present time most of the 
birds that are purchased from farm- 
ers are put into feeding batteries. If 
20 per cent of them will not. fatten in 
a profitable manner, it is. essential 
that the produce men grade these out 
and kill them immediately upon ar. 
rival. This will make grading a more 
the produce 
buyer and at the same time the grad- 
ing can be further extended so that 
farmers will be paid according to the 
actual merit of their birds. 

Post mortem examinations of birds 
that have fallen into the poorer class 
shows that a comparatively large per- 
centage are suffering from intestinal 
The use of some of the 
worm expellants will undoubtedly aid 
in eliminating this condition on many 


farms but the more satisfactory meth- _ 


od of combating the trouble is to 
raise the chicks on fresh ground where 
they are not in constant contact with 
worm eggs. 

Another large cause of trouble 
comes from enteritis, which is inflam- 
mation of the intestines. Bacillary 
white diarrhea, coccidiosis, fowl chol- 
era and fowl typhoid are the common 
causes of this condition. Proper at- 
tention to the breeding stock and the 
use of sanitary methods of production 


| are the chief methods used in combat- 


ting this type of trouble. With all of 
these diseases, the producer will find 
that sanitation plays an important 
part. 

Management and feeding is also re- 
sponsible for a comparatively large 
proportion of the second class birds. 
Overcrowding, lack of ventilation, in- 
sufficient feed, poorly balanced ra- 
tions, all play their part in holding 
down the weight and condition of the 
birds at. market time. 

Some of the birds that are totally 






















unfit for market and which must be 
rejected as culls are suffering from 
tuberculosis. Selling off the old 
birds, maintaining the young birds on 
fresh ground and attention to sanita- 
tion will largely eliminate this trouble 
from flocks. A good plan in market- 


ing birds is to destroy all birds that 


one would be unwilling to eat. Young 
birds that are out of condition may 
often be aided by proper medical at- 
tention and proper feeding. 

The problems of production and 
marketing are closely interwoven, 
Dealers and producers are both begin. 
ning to recognize this situation. The 
more rapidly it develops, the more 
marked will be the improvement in 
the quality and the returns from poul 
try. Poultry dealers are marketing 
agents for producers and must accept 
their share of the responsibility. 


Lights Help Make the 
Layers Lay 


Tests at the agricultural colleges in 
dicate that proper use of electric lights 
in the poultry house will increase win- 
ter egg production from 30 to 40 per 
cent. At the Nebraska station, turning 
the lights on at 5 o’clock every morn 
ing during the winter resulted in 850 
more eggs from a flock of 90 hens. 

Since the primary purpose of using 
artificial lights in the laying house i 
to lengthen the hen’s working day and 
in that way give her a chance to eat 
more feed, it is important to have feed 
and water available for her when the 
lights are on. If lights are turned on 
automatically with an alarm clock at 





4 or 5 a. m., it will be necessary to 
scatter feed in the litter the evening 


before and to arrange for holding wa- 
ter over night above freezing tempera- 
tures. 

Users of artificial lights are finding 
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that it is desirable to place the lamps 


in such a way that the roosts will not 


be dark. The general plan is to us 
one 40-watt lamp for every 200 square 
feet of floor space, or two of them im 
a 20x20-foot house. Lamps are placed 
about 6.5 feet from the floor and about 
10 feet apart in this width of house 
Reflectors 16 inches in diameter at th 
base and 4 inches high are recom 
mended. 

The four months from November 
February, inclusive, are “electric light” 
months in the laying house. A com 


mon system of lighting is to turn the™ 


lights on with an alarm clock about 
4:30 a. m., 
light. Another plan is to turn the 
lights on for a while in the evening, 
or these two systems may be combined. 
Still another idea is te serve the hens 
evening lunch by turning the lights of 
for an hour about 8 or 9 in the eve 
ning. Each of the evening methods ne 
cessitates use of a dimming device 
enable the hens to tell when it is time 
to go to roost. Any one of the fow 
plans should be started gradually. 
Poultrymen are finding that use ¢ 
lights on their laying flocks provides 
one way to make a farm light plant 


pay for itself while they are enjoying 


the advantages of electricity in 
home as well. 
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Pennsylvania Claims Egg | 


Value Greatest 


pennsylvania produces only three- 


Wjarters aS many eggs as Iowa but | 


Jaces a preater value on her egg crop 
han Iowa, according to a claim re- 
ently put forth by the Pennsylvania 
epartment of agriculture in their re- 
sept newS summary. The total pro- 
yuction of eggs in 1928 is set at 117,- 
0000 dozen, with a value of $42,- 
125.000. 

The 160,000,000 dozen of eggs pro- 
wvced in Iowa, in 1928, were worth 
40,000 000, according to estimates of 
he Iowa department of agriculture. 
is shows that while Iowa produces 
, great Many more eggs than Pennsyl- 
ania, they are worth less money. 

It will undoubtedly pay Iowa poul- 
ry producers and marketing agencies 
o look into our market situation when 


manch a wide difference exists between 


he two states. No doubt Pennsylva- 
nia is closer to the eastern markets 
bnd perhaps she has better home mar- 
kets for her products but these fac- 
ors should not make such a wide dif- 
ference in the value of the eggs pro- 
duced. The average price of Iowa 
eggs Was approximately 25 cents per 
jozen, as compared to 35 cents for the 
Pennsylvania eggs. 

It is quite likely that there are at 
feast two factors that deserve our at- 
tention. Most of the Pennsylvania 
eggs go to market nearby as hen- 
nery eggs. This is a high grade prod- 
nct which commands a better price 
han the ordinary run of eggs from the 
mid-west. Our produce men will ad- 
mit that during a large portion’of the 
vear, it takes about two cases of eggs 
ns they come to their houses to make 
one case of No. 1 eggs. This means 
hat we must pay more attention to 
he production and marketing of high 
quality eggs. Buying eggs on grade is 
he only method. of improving egg 
juality that has really helped the sit- 
nation. Buying eggs on grade puts a 
premium on quality. 

A second point that undoubtedly ac- 
ounts for a portion of the difference 
in the price of the eggs, in the two 
states, is the fact that.a larger propor- 
ion of the eastern eggs are produced 
n the winter months. Poultrymen who 
pre to gain the advantage of winter 
Pegg prices must see that the pullets 
pre well grown during the coming sum- 
mer. Proper feeding and housing dur- 
ng the winter months are also im- 
portant. 





arketing Costs in Hand- 
ling Poultry 


“A fowl which brings the Iowa farm- | 
pr 30 cents per pound live weight will | 


ost consumers in New York approx- 
imately 85 cents per pound for the edi- 
ble meat,” stated Tom Heitz, poultry 
marketing specialist at one of the se- 
ies of poultry marketing meetings 
hat are being held in the state. of 
owa. Mr. Heitz’s statement. was made 
with the idea of impressing Iowa pro- 
lucers and dealers with the idea of 
he demand for ‘healthy, well fleshed 
poultry on the part of the consumer. 

A bird which cost the dealer 30 
ents per pound would be worth ap- 
proximately 40 cents when it reached 
New York, according to the average 
igures collected by Mr. Heitz. This 
difference is made up of different 
items of freight, commission, cooping 
harges, etc., as well as an allowance 
of 4 cents to the local dealer. 

After the bird is received by the 
New York wholesale dealer there is a 
harge of 1.5 cents per pound for the 
Wholesale dealer and approximately 12 
ents per pound for retailing expenses. 

is makes the live bird valued at ap- 
proximately 54 cents per pound when 
purchased by the consumer. Estimat- 
ng slightly over 37 per cent loss from 
fathers, blood, éntrails, feet and legs, 
head and bones, the actual cost to the 
consumer would be slightly over 85 
ents per pound of edible meat. 

It seems quite likely that with the 


The INTERESTING SToryY of 
May-HATCHED PULLETS 
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A farm flock conditioned for laying with Pan-a-min 


YOU DON’T get your full share of poultry 
profits unless your hens and pullets are con- 
ditioned and early in laying trim. 

One egg laid in the fall is worth two laid in 
the spring. The real poultry profits come from 
flocks that are laying in earnest in the fall and 
winter months when prices are high. 

Thousands of poultry keepers, famed for 
their profit-making flocks, will rely on Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min to put their hens and 
pullets in laying trim this fall. 

The White Leghorn pullets shown in the 
picture represent a typical Pan-a-min con- 
ditioned farm flock. 

This flock had no special breeding and no 
exceptional care—just comfortable quarters 
and good feed. But it was conditioned with 
Pan-a-min regularly. 

From the first day of November to the 31st 
day of March, this flock of 243 May-hatched 


Their feed cost during that time was $261. 

During the farmer’s “lean” months, when 
the average poultry raiser was struggling to 
make ends meet, this little flock earned $361.42 
above the cost of their feed. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (formerly 
called Pan-a-ce-a) makes hens hungry, and 
helps to promote good health and good feeling. 

Remember, Pan-a-min does ‘not take the 
place of feed, and no feed can take the place 
of Pan-a-min. Whether you prepare your own 
or use a favorite commercial feed, you will 
always get better results if you add Pan-a-min 
to the ration. 

Feed no other minerals when feeding Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 

Feed Pan-a-min now to condition your 
pullets for egg production during the fall and 
winter months when egg prices mean the most 
profit to you. Get a penny’s worth for each 
hen to start with. Mix 3 pounds with every 





pullets laid 18,139 eggs. 


The eggs were sold for $622.42. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


100 pounds of mash. See the Dr. Hess dealer, 


PAN-A-MIN 


means Pan-a-ce-a plus 


PAN-A-MIN is put up in 100-Ib. iron drums, 25-lb., 15-lb. and 7-Ib. cartons. Your local Dr. Hess 
dealer will supply you according to the size of your flock. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Incorporated, Ashland, Ohio. 








better methods of refrigeration that 


are now available for the handling of | 
poultry products, together with gov- | 
the | 


ernment inspection to insure 
health of the product, there will 
be a considerable increase in the han- 
dling of full drawn poultry. The sale 
of canned poultry should also show 
further increase since public confi- 
dence has been restored in it thru 
government inspection. Both methods 
provide a product which can be han- 
dled more economically as well as one 
which appeals to the housewife -who 
lives in limited quarters, such as the 
modern apartment house. 


Do You Remember? 





Do you remember when the win- | 
| drafts strike them on the roost from 


dows in chicken houses were one sash, 
placed high and nailed down? That 
was when the function of a window 
was light only. They used to be placed 
to throw the sunlight to the back of 
the house, and the houses made from 
ten to twelve feet deep. Now, win- 
dows are used for air as well as light, 
and the poultryman aims to get his 
house deep enough from front to back 
so that when the hens are on the 
roosts against the north wall, the win- 
dows can be open. Sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty feet are in favor. 








Do you remember when poultrymen 
used to point proudly to the high ceil- 
ings in their chicken houses, and their 
prpvision for ease in working with a 
foot head space? The chickens in 
high ceilinged houses had to heat that 
extra space above the roosts. The hen 


| has to heat eight times as much cubic 


air space per pound of live weight in 
the chicken house as the cow in the 
average dairy barn. In building one 
should remember there are two sides 
to high ceilings in the chicken house. 

Do you remember when yon stepped 
into a chieken house and had to get 


your eyes used to the dark before you | 


| 





could gather the eggs? When the win- | 


dows and walls were so covered with 
frost you could write your name? 
Chickens are subject to roup if 


cracks or knot holes. The importance 
of a tight wall on the north may be 
estimated from the fact that a light 
breeze of thirteen miles an hour will 
admit 15,000 cubic feet of air per hour 
thru one-fifth of a square foot of space. 
Figure the amount of draft a knot hole 
will admit. 

Moving air flushes and renews the 
air. A wind blowing three miles an 
hour barely ‘stirs the leaves of the 
trees, yet a ventilator one foot square 
in size will force the passage of 15,840 





cubic feet of air in an hour. An out- 
let for foul air may be so small it 
looks insufficient, yet make all the dif- 
ference in the character of the venti- 
lation. 

Do you remember when the women 
took most of the care of the chickens? 
How far the corn crib and the wheat 
bin were from the chicken house, how 
long the path to the well? Men grow 
chickens now. ’ 

Things are more convenient when 
men do the work. Women will “make 
things do,” if men won't do them, as I 
remember.—H. W. A. 











Baby Chick Advertising 


Beginning with our October 26 is- 
sue, a new rate of $1.25 per agate 
line will be in force on baby chick 
advertising. This will be the first 
issue of the new publication, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, brought about by the consol- 
idation of these two papers. Until 
October 26, baby chick advertising 

will be run at the present 
rate; beyond that, at the new rate. 
Reaching approximately 95 per 
cent of the farm homes of lowa 
will enable Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead to give unusual 
service to baby chick advertisers. 
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To Please the Editor 


It looks as tho the editor wasn’t get- 
ting many people to play with words 
with him by sending in farm phrases. 


hen which might. have lived anywhere. 

Once there was a speckled hen that 
laid every chance she got. She was 
“the kind that stands up to the trough, 
fodder or no fodder,” and so “bent” 
on exercise it “made her tired to rest.” 

Her owner—a farmer’s wife, of 
course—used to “get behind and push” 
the chores if her husband wasn’t home | 
at chore time, but he “never tightened 
the tugs” to help pull her load. Not 
once did he “put his shoulder to the 
wheel,” tho his wife’s profits showed 
him that poultry keeping was “a wheel | 
worth pushing.” He just paid for the | 
groceries and dry goods with the egg | 
money and bought a new piece of farm 
machinery with what was left over. 

And he kept “barging” about the 
feed the chickens ate: “Chickens don’t 
earn their keep,” he said. “Feed should 
go into something that will grow into 
money.” 

Now this man’s wife had always 
been as the family mare that “would 
stand without hitching.” He “put in 
good licks” of work. Her pies would 
“‘make your mouth water.” She was 
a smart woman, too. She read the 
poultry papers, and fed her chickens 
right. Then she “sized up” the pri- | 
vate customer market and found there | 
was money in it. She put the extra | 
profit in her own purse. “A taste of 
green grass in the spring sure turns a 
critter against hay’—a taste of profit 
in poultry decided Mrs. Farmer to 
“brace up” and tell her husband she 
must have a share in the profits. 

So she cooked him a “tasty” dinner 
fit for a king—a dinner that would 
“stick to the ribs.” It “took the tuck | 
out of her,” nearly, to wait till he fin- | 

















ished his second cut of pie and his | back. “I’ll come on one condition. We 


third jorum of coffee. Then she 
“tackled” him: 

“The ear of corn you plant from 
your own field feeds the spirit as well 
as the body,” she told him. “I have 
not had the profits from the chickens 
I’ve cared for. It’s been ‘nubbin time’ 
for me while you have kept ciphering 
where to put the chicken money. 
‘I’m going to pack my duds and go 
back to mother.’” 

“Puttering around” the chickens as 
he had been yet he hadn’t cut his eye 
teeth about their real value. He 
thought it. would be “spreading him- 
self too thin” to give his wife a share 
in the profits. You can tell a married 
man, he “shows where the harness 
has rubbed” and “cuts up at a lick 
of the whip.” 

“Go!” he snorted. 

So she up and went. 
number two,” she told him, “remem- 
ber that it’s oats before, not whip be- 
hind that makes a horse do its best. 
A woman likes to have her hand 
crossed with silver of her own earn- 
ing.” 

“Cold pigs make costly pork,” that 
is what Mr. Farmer knew, and he 
knew nothing warms up an animal like | 
being corn fed. He was a good hand | 
at feeding dairy cows and he thought 
it would be handy to feed the hens 
the same ration. A fifth or a fourth 
more than a maintenance ration is a 
producing ration, so he figured out a 
good dairy ration to feed for eggs— 
and he got eggs. 

When he took a case of eggs to town 
in his flivver, they brought him al- 
most as much as a load of corn. His 
conscience began to gnaw—his mouth 
was dry—his stomach was empty. “At 
long last,” he wrote his wife, 
grouch is like a spavin on the leg of | 
progress.’ Come home.” | 


“When you get 








‘éarried even loads’ in the work. I'll 
have a fifty-fifty banking account with 
the little we have, or start a chicken 
plant.” 

“A short horse is soon curried.” He 
wrote her to come. They were both 
“accustomed to the harness and a 
new one would chafe them.” 

When she came back he “had every: 
thing snug for the winter.” His farm 
was as “fine looking a place as a crow 
ever flew over.” 

“I’ve got two bags,” she said when 
he met her. “I had to get some things; 
the chickens will pay the bill.” 

“I thought when you first left I 
‘couldn’t weather thru,’ ” he confessed. 
“You ‘got a twitch’ in my nose, but 
I’m not complaining because I got 





“How are the chickens?” she wrote | the part of their owners. 





Tuberculosis Is Menace 
to Poultry 


Sixty per cent of the birds om 
demned under government inspectig 


| in different poultry plants thruout th 


country are condemned on account of 
tuberculosis. In some of the houge 
where good quality poultry is useq fo 
canning, as high as 6 to 8 per cent , 
birds are rejected, while in the poor 
packs of poultry, as high as 60 to 70 
per cent are rejected. These condem 
nation figures show that we haye a 
real disease problem if we are 
maintain Iowa’s standard for goog 
quality poultry. 
Other diseases cause some loss op 
post mortem examinations, but whey 
tuberculosis causes 60 per cent of the 
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They’ re all called 


HENS 





Some will lay 90 eggs a year, some 300. It’s the high-layers, 


the profit-makers that you want. 


And it’s all called Oyster 


BUT 


pure and digestible. 


Bra 





PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
GULF CRUSHING CO. 


Reef Brand, the shell of champion layers, has helped 
produce over 300 eggs a year. And it’s the profit- 
making shell that you want. Reef Brand gives you more eggs 
by supplying your hens with Calcium Carbonate (egg-shell 
material)—material that no substitute can supply in a form so | 
Reef Brand analyzes more than 99% 
Calcium Carbonate, is 99.6% digestible in 8 hours, providing 
egg-shell material in quickest available form. Packed 100 lbs. 
net. Odorless and dustless. At your dealer’s. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Shell 



































' ‘come up with.’ ‘Come uppance’ isn’t a condemnations, it is easy to see that Octe 
disgrace when it’s you wife. » | an active campaign looking towards, is 
| “I'm glad things turned out well,” | the eradication of tuberculosis in pou fe sche 
Lagget all she could say. , ” try is the first step. Tuberculosis jock 
The chickens are well fixed,” he | white it is the worst disease from thell cied. 
answered. “The speckled hen was | .tandpoint of carcass loss, is the eas. ( 
‘cackling to beat the band’ when I | ; 500% 
UW. A est to eradicate. There are three es. jor 
left. ——_ sential steps: First, selling all oldff 7, 
birds after they have completed their J eS 
Cre them | 
° first year of production; second, clean. 
Ventilators for P oultry ing up yards and hen houses thorely or 
Houses after old birds are sold so as to preg "7"9 
vent infection of young birds whegiy 4¢¢0'¢ 
All poultry houses should have an | they are moving into the layingyy make 
air outlet from the highest point in | houses; and third, raising all young§| lanier? 
the house, for without this air-vent | chicks artificially on clean ground sof ible . 
moisture collects. The fresh air that | that they will not come in contact with 
enters the house becomes warm, and | infection. So 
rises, and as warm air holds more A three-year program conducted# recipe 
moisture than cold air can hold, it | along these three lines should com. like to 
will cause dampness in the poultry | pletely eliminate tuberculosis in the 
house unless it has a chance to go out. | average poultry flock. Where producers Wit 
Otherwise, it condenses under the roof | have some valuable breeding birds 
and drops, to make the litter moist and | which they wish to retain over for 
to cause a damp hen house, which | breeding purposes, they should have 
“‘a | leads to colds and other troubles for | such birds tuberculin tested. If any 
the birds, and a gradual loss of vigor | disease is present, the old birds 
| on their part, and loss of money on | should be retained in separate laying 
houses from the young flock. 
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Dear Little Cooks: 


October brings Hallowe’en and that’s 
fun, isn’t it? Hearing about ghosts and 
witches and goblins and black cats and 
jack o’ lanterns always gets me so ex- 
cited. We make jack o° lanterns and as 
soon as it’s dark we light them and go 
ger to scare grandma and grandpa. 
Then after while we go in and sit with 
them in front of their fireplace and talk 
over the fun. Sometimes my cousins 
bring down their lanterns to scare us. We 
decorate with the Hallowe’en things we 
make at school and make a tiny jack o’ 
lantern of a very small pumpkin for the 
table so it seems sort of party-like. 













So this time I am going to send a 
recipe for the little Hallowe’en cakes we 
like to make for our parties in October. 
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With love to all thé little cooks, 





Hallowe’en Cakes 


Use a good cake recipe and bake the batter 
ingem pans. Fill the gem pans two-thirds full. 
Frost with a powdered sugar icing made yellow 
with egg yolk, orange rind, and juice. 


Then take a little chocolate and melt it. This 
will be just the thing to use to put_faces on 
the Hallowe’en cakes. I use a new water color 
paint brush or a tooth pick to put the chocolate 
faces on with and [I try. to make them look like 
jack o’lantern faces. I hope you all have lots 
of fun this Hallowe’en with these little cakes. 
Here is the cake recipe I use: 














(Recipe makes 5 or 6 cakes) 


1 egg white, beaten stiff. 

1% tablespoons butter. 

1/3 cup sugar. 

2% tablespoons milk. 

% cup plus 1% tablespoons flour, sifted once 
before measuring. 

1/2 teaspoon vanilla. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 


First I see that the oven will be hot, but not 
fo very hot for this cake needs only a medium 
oven. Then I warm just a little the bowl I am 
going to use (unless the weather is very warm). 














Next I measure out the butter and work it in 
the bowl with a spoon till it is soft and creamy. 
Then I add the sugar a little at a time and stir 
it a good deal each time to be sure it keeps 
smooth and creamy. When all the sugar is in, 
I add vanilla. Then I measure the milk and 
sift and measure the flour. I add the baking 
Powder to the flour and sift the two together 
again. 


Then I add a little milk and stir and then 
a little flour and beat some more. Then I add 
a little more milk and then more flour till I 
have it all in. Each time I add, I beat well. 
Mother says that the beating makes a light, fine- 
frained cake, 


I beat the egg white very stiff and add that, 
but I do not beat my cake hard after I have 
the egg white added. I fold that in gently. 
Now my cake is ready for the greased cake pans. 
Bake little cakes about 20 minutes. 





















"4% ege yolk. 


Betty’s Scrapbook— 


have not filled one send 10 cents for one (with all the previous lessons) to Betty care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





This cake is nice baked in a loaf cake pan. 
It takes a little longer to bake in a large tin, 
though. 


Large Recipe 
1%, cup butter, 

1 cup sugar. 

% cup milk, 

1% cup flour. 

2% teaspoons baking powder. 
3 egg whites. 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Pastry flour makes a finer, more delicate cake 
than bread flour. 


Fresting for Small Frosting for Large 
R& Recipe 


ipe 
‘ 2 cups powdered sugar. 
4% cup powdered sugar. 1 tablespoon orange 
¥% tbsp. orange rind. rind, grated. 
1 egg yolk. 


. Orange juice to moisten 
Orange juice to moisten. enough to spread weli. 
Lemon rind and juice would do very well instead. 


Hot Tomato Soup Is Good 


I just love cream of tomato soup and so I 
make it for supper and to fill my thermos bottle 


that I take to school in my lunch box in cool 


weather, 
Tomato Soup. 
cup of stewed tomatoes. 
cup white sauce usif#g 
2 tablespoons butter. 
2 tablespoons flour. 
% teaspoon salt. 
1 cup milk. 
Follow the directions for 
making white sauce given in 
lesson 3, 

A small pinch of soda. 

¥% slice of onion if you like it 

44 teaspoon sugar. 

Few grains of pepper. 

First I put the cooked tomato 
through a strainer rubbing all 
the tomato through I can with 
a spoon. Then I add 
sugar, pepper, onion, 
to the tomato and heat 
it. While this is heat- 
ing I make the white 
sauce (or gravy). If 
you have practiced on 
this and can make it 
real nice and creamy, 
this recipe will be an 
easy one for you. 


Then I add the soda to the hot tomato, stir- 
ring it in well. Mother says we add soda so 


Vy 
1 





Nine! 


butter it well. 


now has eight lessons in it—and here is Number 
It sure is some nice book now! If 


" Little Recipes & Little Cooks 


the soup won’t curdle when we mix sour tomato 
with the white sauce. She says we only add 
a very little soda because soda destroys a very 
important and valuable part of the food value 
of the tomato if much is used. She calls it the 
vitamins. I s’pose your mother will understand 
what she means by that. Vitamin is a pretty 
big word for us little cooks to understand, I 
think. 


Well, I almost forgot what we were doing, 
didn’t you?) But really I guess we had added 
the soda to the tomato and are ready to mix 
tomato and white sauce. I add tomato to white 
sauce, slowly stirring all the time. When it 
is all smooth and hot, I serve it in a warm soup 
plate. A clean sprig of parsley set on top makes 
it look pretty on the table. 


Perhaps you will want to serve crackers with 
it, but you might like to try croutons instead. 
They are very good and such 2 good way to use 
up stale bread. 


For croutons I take a slice of dry bread and 
Then I cut it into cubes about 

Then I slip it into the oven 
to brown. Plain cold toast can be buttered, cut 
in cubes, and warmed in the oven. Serve these 
hot with the soup instead of crackers. 


an inch square. 


Larger Recipe for Six 


4 cups white sauce. (4 cups milk % 
¥% flour, salt and pepper.) 

2 cups stewed tomatoes put through the strainer. 
% teaspcon soda. 

\% teaspoon pepper. 

Salt to taste. 


cup butter, 














Betty and her two sisters compare the Jack & 
Lantern faces on their Hallowe’en Cakes. It's great 
fun to see who gets the funniest one. 
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A Concrete 
Milk House 


with an asbestos-shingle or slate roof 
is FIREPROOF, DURABLE and SANI- 
TARY. .. It is believed to be the cheap- 
est in the long run, for it requires few 
repairs and no painting. 


—Farmers Bulletin No. 1214, “Farm Dairy Houses 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Free Construction 
Plans 


A four-page leaflet has been prepared 
containing plans and instructions for 
building a concrete block milk house. 

INSULATED CONCRETE COOLING 
TANKS which SAVE HALF YOUR ICE 
are included in the above plans, 


Your Copy Is Free—Ask For It 


These plans may be procured from your County 
Agricultural Agent or by mailing the coupon below: 





































Portland Cement Association 


Hubbell Buildi 
DES MOINES, 
Please send mea free copy of your booklet on “Milk Cooling Houses of Concrete.” 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles;you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


advertising in Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 




















Sandwich Galvanized 












The Elevator S | 
Double. teel Clevator 
ages Rust % at alata 
c 
We sien Roller Bearings 
“as Better Quality 


... LongerLife 
At No Extra 
Cost 


Capacity 175 to 250 
4 Buchels Per Hour 





Sandwich No. 10 Cylinder Type 


Run to fullcapacity with a good 
10H.P. engine or small tractor. 
Comes complete with long 
Main Feeder, Tilting Wagon 
Box Elevator, Swivel Cob 
Stacker and Suction Fan, Drags 
of any length. Shells corn 
clean from the cob, cleans the 
shelled corn perfectly. The price is attractive. See your dealer or write us 
at the Factory or Branch House. 

We also build many other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers, Grain 
Elevators, Gasoline Engines, etc. Write today for wellegeee and prices on 
our Farm Elevators and Corn Shellers. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, Ill. 












Branches: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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National Milk Producers 
at St. Paul ; 


Representatives of 317,000 farmers 


| who belong to dairy cooperatives will 





meet in St. Paul, Minn., November 11, 

2 and 13, for the thirteenth annual 
convention of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation. These 
farmers are marketing annually nearly 
$340,000,000 of dairy products thru for- 
ty-six groups that are joined in the 
national federation. They are located 
in almost every county of the com- 
mercial dairy belt from New England 
across the continent to the Pacific. 

“About 600 delegates are expected to 
attend the meetings,” said Secretary 
Charles W. Holman. “The program 
will include addresses by national au- 
thorities and discussions of some of 
the pressing problems which are con- 
fronting the industry. Among such 
questions are the tariff on dairy prod- 
ucts and the oils and fats, problems 
of readjustment to meet new condi- 
tions created by. the development of 
national mergers of industrial con- 
cerns handling dairy products, the re- 
lation to and the assistance which 
dairy cooperatives may expect from 
the Federal Farm Board and questions 
of membership relations and manage- 
ment. 

“The National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation is the oldest and 
largest trade association of coopera- 
tives in the United States. It was 
formed in 1916 by eight fluid milk 
and cream marketing associations. 
One of its earliest members was the 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association 
of St. Paul which with the Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., will entertain 
the visiting delegates. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel St. Paul. The 
program also will include opportunity 
for inspection of the officially run 
plants and warehouses of the two asso- 
ciations.” 

The Federation includes in its pres- 
ent membership the following middle 
western organizations: Des Moines 
Cooperative Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion of Des Moines, Iowa; Illinois Milk 
Producers’ Association of Peoria, IIl1.; 
Indiana Dairy Marketing -Association 
of Muncie, Ind.; Iowa Cooperative 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association of Waterloo, Iowa; Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., of Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; McLean County Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Bloomington, 
Ill.; Miami Valley Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Association of Dayton, O.; 
Michigan Milk Producers’ Association 
of Detroit, Mich.; Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of Summit County and Vi- 
cinity of Akron, O.; Milwaukee Coop- 
erative Milk Producers of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; National Cheese Producers’ Fed- 
eration of Plymouth, Wis.; Northwest- 
ern Cooperative Sales Company of 
Wauseon, O.; Ohio Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Milk Association of Cleveland, O.; 
Pure Milk Association of Chicago, IIL; 
Scioto Valley Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Columbus, O.; 
St. Louis Pure Milk Producers’ 'Cooper- 
ative Association of East St. Louis, 
Ill.; Stark County Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of Canton, O.; Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Twin Ports Cooperative 
Dairy Association of Superior, Wis. 


THE DAIRY 

























Creamery Marketing As. 
sociation Reorganized 
After two years. of growth the low, 

State Brand Creameries, Incorporated, 

which was the marketing organizatiog 

of state brand creameries, has beep 
reorganized so that other creameries 
might join the organization, even tho 
they were not state brand creameries, 

The change from a limited organiza. 

tion to a larger marketing associatiog 


was made at a recent meeting held in 
Mason City. 

The new company will be a co-op. 
erative stock company instead of 4 
membership association. Both com. 
mon and preferred stock will be sold 
as a means of financing the organiza 
tion. ‘ 

The work of the organization has 
been very satisfactory during the past 
year. The total sales amounted to 
$1,900,487.02, according to a statement 
presented to the annual meeting by 
Herbert H. Harmison, manager. The 
net profit for the year was $11,656.57. 
The annual meeting agreed on an an- 
nual dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
outstanding stock and a _ patronage 
dividend of one-fourth cent per pound 
on all butter sold thru the organiza- 
tion. 

There have been sixteen creameries 
that were members of the organiza 
tion in the past year. All of these 
seemed greatly pleased with the prog- 
ress that had been made with the 
organization.- Member’ creameries 
seemed to feel that they had received 
a slight premium over the price they 
would have received if the butter had 
been marketed thru regular channels, 

The method of sale which has been 
used by this association has been dif- 
ferent than that of most organizations 
of a similar character. There has been 
no general pool of the product and 
supplies of butter from _ different 
creameries have only been contracted 
whenever the organization was able to 
develop a market for it. Most of the 
butter has been shipped to easterm 
markets but some other markets have 
been developed. The association has 
been particularly fortunate in develop 
ing a satisfactory outlet for butter 
which is of better quality than most 
centralized butter, but not good 
enough to go under the state brand 
trademark. This factor has undoubt- 
edly been one of the reasons for the 
success of the organization. Under 
the reorganized plan additional cream 
eries will be added to the organiz# 
tion as fast as it is possible to dé 
velop a satisfactory market outlet for 
their product. Most of these cream 
eries will probably come from north 
ern Iowa, as the headquarters for the 
association has been established at 
Mason City. 

The capital stock and surplus of thé 
old organization. amounted to $14; 
769.60. It is likely that most of th 
capital and surplus, together with the 
dividends recently declared will be 
turned over to the new organization 
for operating capital. It has been thé 
policy of member creameries in ‘lé 
past to turn all of the surplus baci 
into the organization for working capP 
ital. 
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privileged character. The lieutenant, 
shen Caleb found him, nearly jumped 
e message. 
Penes that Indian been back?” he asked 
quickly. 
Calet 


they set off on a run for the sutlery. 







“well?” Kingsley exploded as soon as 
ey made the door. ‘ 
Porbe attack comes tomorrow,” Hunt 
jd quietly. z : 
wxingsley began hunting for his pipe. 
“Good Lord! Good Lord!” he muttered 
as he walked up and down. “Nothing but 
this whalebone corset of a rail fence 
ground us! Pryor gone for reinforce- 


ments. They'll hunt us like rabbits in a 
tch, rabbits in a patch.” 5 
Hunt explained that his Indian friend 

had married a Sauk girl and was thus 

able to sit at the war councils. He had 
jearned their plans, and had come to try 
to persuade Hunt to leave. When the 
sutler refused to quit his comrades, Squat 
Turtle had told him the plan of attack, 


OON after dawn, several hundred ca- 
§ noes, carrying men, women and chil- 
@ren, moored at an island to the north. 
An hour later they crossed, painted and 
dressed for trading, the men with dyed 
horse tails waving from their scalp locks, 
the women with blankets or with buck- 
skin dresses worked with dyed porcupine 
quills. The chiefs said they wanted to do 
their trading and go south to the Two 
Rivers country for their summer hunt. 
They wanted to trade fast and go. 

‘Td watch ’em,” said Johnson to the 
lieutenant, while one of the older chiefs 
sat over the trading at the counter. 
“Something’s up. They don’t haggle.” 

Trading was done by three o'clock. 
That looked bad. It also looked had when 
every Indian paid his debts. Hunt sug- 
gested that they expected to get it all 
back anyway. The trading force left im- 
mediately for the stockade. They found 
Pash-i-pa-ho, the Stabber, talking with 
the lieutenant thru Blondeau. Caleb re- 
membered how he had answered the lieu- 
tenant once before, “I see guns like logs. 
Will you shoot ducks with them?” 

“This chief says,” Blondeau reported, 
“that his braves wish to honor and amuse 
your men with a game of bagittaway.” 

“Tell him we thank him and shall be 
glad to watch,’”’ Kingsley answered. 
Already the braves were forming into a 
close body that moved from within like 
rising waves. The ground before the fort 
was packed with them. Some gave joy- 
ous, screaming cries and danced a bit; 
others, stolid and dark of face, marked 
time by shifting their weight, but scarce- 
ly raising their feet. They carried the 
long, club-like racquets used in la crosse, 
or bagittaway. 

The women and children separated to 
the sides, many of them carrying empty 
baskets; others had sacks made from deer 
stomachs. 

The fort was built in the shape of an 
old-fashioned pointed tombstone with a 


block-house at the peak and at either 
corner of the base. This base fronted the 
river; and at its center was the principal 
gate, in front of which several hundred 
warriors pranced, their plumes waving 
like a rainbow-colored grain field. The 
afternoon sun gleamed on their ugly, 
painted faces. A pace to the front was 


Black Hawk, at the prime of life, proud 
of face, cat-like thruout his tapered body. 
At a glance from Pash-i-pa-ho he gave a 
sharp cry and the Indians came forward. 
Pash-i-pa-ho said a few words. 

“The chief says bagittaway is a lively 
game. His braves can not play in the 
hazel-brush stubble. They would play 
4 the fort for you,’ Blondeau trans- 
ated. 

“Tell them they can play on the beach,” 
the lieutenant directed. 

At the gate, the sentinel crouched, his 
bayonet ready. The shouting rose and 
the Indians quickened their pace, wav- 
ing their racquets as they came. At the 
Tear of the fort, long black barrels ap- 
Peared from the windows of the barracks 
and the block-house details looked to 
their primings. Even the trading force 
was armed, altho it was plain that a vole 
ley from flintlocks could do little more 
than anger such a war party. 

“The chief says the beach is too small 
and strewn with sharp clam shells.” 

“Tell him we'll clean the beach, but 
We'll shoot any brave that passes that 
gate.”’ 

The “Ki-yi! Ki-yi!” of the Sauks dwin- 


dled out, as tho each brave were too tense 


to yell. They were closing around the 

oo in a half-moon shape, Black Hawk, 

— a crouching panther, in the lead, 
it 


hin two feet of the sentinel’s bayonet, 
he stopped. The soldier thrust the steel 
slightly forward; Black Hawk caught the 
barrel with his left hand, and with his 
right drew a tomahawk from within his 
Shirt. The Indians behind dropped their 
racquets and drew out knives and toma- 
te The lieutenant’s hands rested at 
5S belt, 


_Pash-i-pa-ho’s voice cut into the tense 
Silence. ¢ 

i “The chief says that his braves have 
ecided to play in the fort.” 

With that, Kingsley stepped forward, 


» said that some Indian had, and } 








A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


(Continued from page 8) 


jamming two pistols at the chief as he 
did so. He ripped out an order. A lanky 
soldier kicked two supporting poles and 
a screen of brush came tumbling down. 
The packed mass of Indians faced a can- 
non, and at the fuse hole a soldier held 
a flaming match. Massed as they were, 
the first blast of grape would have killed 
hundreds. 

For a long moment, there was no move- 
ment but the flickering of the match. 
Black Hawk crouched and the sentine? 
clung to his musket, ready to trade eter- 


nities. The Stabber eyed the lieutenant’s 
pistols, and the lieutenant eyed the 
Stabber. 

Then Pash-i-pa-ho waved his hand, 


Black Hawk snarled and released his grip 
on the musket, and the mob of Indians 
turned sullenly toward their canoes, the 
squaws following with the deer stomach 
bags still empty. The lieutenant stepped 
back and thrust his pistols into his belt. 

The Stabber spoke with what dignity 
he could muster, and Blondeau, who had 
been watching with folded arms and as 
calmly as if the scene had been a chil- 
dren’s quarrel, translated with twinkling 
eyes. 

“The chief says his braves will play 
for you another time, when you have 
cleaned the stubble from the parade 
ground.” 

“Tell the chief we are very fond of 
sport,” said Alpha Kingsley, and allowed 
himself a straight-lipped grin. Pash-i- 
pa-ho only grunted and waddled off. 

“And, corporal,’’ added the lieutenant, 
“tell Hunt to give that Ioway friend of 
his a whole bundle of red blankets next 
time” 


URING the fall, the “seasonin’,” that 
was part of the lot of nearly every 
settler during his first three years, kept 
Caleb almost helpless. The first year, he 
had marveled at his good health. Now he 
spent days in his overcoat and blankets, 
Shivering in the sun or by the fire. At 
other times, fevers baked him to the 
bones. When he dragged himself down 
to the spring, he could hardly recognize 
the thin, old face reflected in the water 

“Seems like there ain’t no gittin’ ’round 
it till the land’s tame,” was his only 
consolation, and it was not till the frost 
had scattered the clouds of mosquitoes 
rising from the low land to the south and 
from rotting vegetable mold everywhere, 
that he got relief. 

In October, Blondeau was at the stock- 
ade, and Caleb asked him if the Bre- 
vauts had moved north. 

“The colonel came, but he will return 
when the snow comes. His daughter is 
sick, even as you. He wished me to give 
you the regards of them all. They all 
come north next spring.” 

So Jeanne had chills and fever. And 
lung fever might come after. If only he 
could go to her! But that was hopeless; 
he was too weak even to float down in a 
canoe. 

Gradually Caleb recovered, and found 
himself very busy. The books were in a 
muddle, and the fur trade had become 
brisk. During the winter, the new factory 
was finished, and there was the need of 
moving the stock into it, and of laying 
in greater supplies of “pony-trader’” beads 
and cheap weapons for presents. A quan- 
tity of furs had to be bundled, graded, 
marked, and sent down the river, but 
Caleb was too weak to go on these trips, 
even if he had not been needed at the 


i factory both as clerk and interpreter, so 


| fevers. 





that a year passed before he saw Jeanne 
again. 

Spring brought him a series of bilious 
He could keep no food, and had 
violent pains and headaches. When he 
was left sound but weak in the hot, dry 
part of the summer, he found that dis- 
ease had aged him physically and mental- 
ly, as hardship had not. ‘ 

“You better go down with the load next 
week and check goods,” Johnson told him, 
early in August. “You don’t have to pad- 
dle. May be good for you.” 

On the trip, Caleb found time to visit 
the Brevauts. Pierre spotted him com- 
ing up the path, ran to him, gripped two 
of his fingers, and chattered all the way 
to the cabin. The lad looked quite com- 
fortable if not elegant in a long tow shirt 
that reached to his knees. It was his 
only garment. About him clung the 
sickish odor of a “fetty bag’”—a lump of 
asafetida tied in a square of cloth and 
slung about his neck. Each evening, in 
spite of yells and tears, it was placed in 
his mouth, in the belief that it would 


‘prevent diseases. 


At the door they were greeted by a 
somewhat embarrassed Jeanne. Caleb 
suddenly realized that she was almost 
a woman, tho he had been thinking of 
her'as a child. Her face was strong and 
fine, setting off her dark hair and eyes, 
and she was losing the “big girl’ look. 

Madame came from the fire, stopping 
to adjust a smudge pot so that the shift- 
ing wind would carry the smoke out thru 
the door, and shook hands. She looked 
sadder, Caleb thought. During the eve- 
ning, he began to feel that she resented 
his coming, and by the time he climbed 
the puncheon ladder to the loft, he was 
feeling unwanted and uncomfortable. He 
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Butter Brings 


Higher Prices 


Biggest Creameries Say Few Cents 
Worth of “Dandelion Butter Color” 
Is Best Investment 

Dairymen everywhere 
are making bigger prof- 
its from their butter, 
nowadays. They're 
keeping their product 
that Golden June Color, 
which brings top prices 
the year ’round, by us- 
ing “Dandelion Butter 
Color.” It takes just 
half a teaspoonful to 
the gallon of cream. 
It’s the most permeat- 
ing butter color and 
most economical. It col- 
ors uniformly and never streaks. It’s 
purely vegetable, wholesome and 
tasteless, and doesn’t color butter- 
milk. It meets all State and National 
Food Laws. - Large bottles are 35c at 
all drug and grocery stores. Write 
for FREE SAMPLE to Wells and 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
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ilized and concentrated. 
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Products 
of the 


Gunsmith’s Art 


HE finest- manufactured articles come from 
factories in which father and son have worked 
side by side for generations. They come from com- 
munities that have centered around the factory 
for many years.There is such a community at Ilion, 
New York where for more than a century Rem- 
ington craftsmanship has produced fine firearms. 
The Remington Model 29 Repeating Shotgun isa 
gee example of the modern gunsmith’s art. Its trim 
ines and beautiful balance appeal at once to the man 
who loves a good gun. Its smooth and certain operation 
after years of service gives satisfying evidence of fine 
workmanship and fine materials. 

See this famous model at your hardware or sporting- 
goods dealer’s. Confirm for yourself the judgment already 
pronounced by thousands of sportsmen—that the Rem- 
ington Model 29 is the leader among repeating shot- 
guns. May we send you a descriptive circular? 
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PRICE $49-30 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
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25 Broadway New York City 
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Beity’s Scrap Book 
Is Lots of Fun 


With the help of Betty’s little Re- 
cipes for Little Cooks, every little boy 
and girl can learn to cook many dif- 
ferent dishes. Betty’s scrap book is so 
interesting that all little cooks will 
enjoy having it. Thousands of scrap 
books are already being used and little 
cooks like them very much. 

In the second~issue of this paper, 

each month, for a period of two years, 
Betty will have a full page of- Little 
Recipes for Little Cooks. The recipes 
are simple and easy to learn, and with 
their help you can make delicious 
things to eat. 

If you have not started your scrap book, you can still do so without 
missing any of the pages, as the first eight are printed right in the scrap 
book, together with sixteen extra blank pages, Think of it, a large, 
handsome cook book, that is different, all your own! 


To make ordering easy, use the coupon. 





To Betty, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Please find 10 cents (coins or stamps) enclosed for one of your big 
scrap books, large enough to-hold a full page of recipes. 




















considered an excuse to return in the 
morning, but he had promised to attend 
the revival services the next day. 

Breakfast of salt pork and grease gravy 
was quiet and tense. The colonel talked 
as pleasantly as possible of religious mat- 
ters, but his background was all Catholic. 

“These are hard times for the work of 
the Lord,” he said. “The holy father 
Urbain Guillet must even refuse to read 
the mass at Prairie du Rocher ere they 
would rebuild the roof and windows of 
their church.” 

“One could endure the buildings falling 
down,” said madame, who had scarcely 
spoken before during the meal, “but <here 
is drinking and lawlessness, dancing and 
card-playing and horse-racing on the Sab- 
bath, and in Kentucky the women deck 
their foolish bodies in lace and jewelry, 
even in the house of the Lord.” 

“Mamma,” broke in Pierre; “pa went 
to a horse-racin’ on Sunday.” 

“Did you get your kindling in last 
night, Pierre?’ asked his mother, with a 
quick “I told you so” look at her hus- 
band. 

“No,” admitted the boy, quite silenced. 

The -colonel was explaining. “In the 
motherland, there is no thought of these 
things. One sports and dances on a 
holy day after communion. So here in 
this country my people do not think that 
these things may seem evil to others.” 

The madame answered like a martyr, 
and Caleb wondered whether for her hus- 
band’s benefit, or for his. “It is plain 
enough what the Book says about sin on 
the Sabbath, ‘He that walketh in dark- 
ness knoweth not whither he goeth,’ and, 
‘The wicked turn not from their evil 
ways, though an angel of the Lord come, 
or the dead return from hell.’ ” 

HERE was another heavy silence, 
while little Marie waved the “‘shooer.” 

“Brother Young says that the earth- 
-quake may mean that the end of the 
world is coming,” said Jeanne in a small, 
uneasy voice. She told how great waves 
had come flooding up the Mississippi, 
leaving some boats on shore, wrecking 
others. 

“And the cabin shook and shook, didn’t 
it, mamma?” put in Marie, wagging her 
head this way and that, creamy curls flop- 
ping. ‘‘Mamma yelled, ‘Indians!” Mamma 
can yell awful loud, and nen she prayed 
all night, didn’t you, mamma?’ 

Another silence fell. Pierre now had 
another chance. 

“Pa, when can we go to your church?” 

“Whenever you want to, my Pierre.” 

“Mamma’s church yells,” volunteered 
Marie. 

“Today, pa? Can we?” Pierre persisted. 

“Today we go to mother’s church.” 

It was a hard breakfast. When it was 
over, Jeanne gathered the water bags, 
and Caleb, taking this for an invitation, 
offered to help her carry them. The two 
children had been whispering and gig- 
gling by themselves; Marie now came 
running. 

“Mr. Larkin, I want to whisper to you.’’ 
While the whispering was going on, 
Pierre went into uproarious laughter and 
was silenced by madame. 

“The little rat!’ said Jeanne good- 
humoredly, as she and Caleb started down 
the path. 

“Do you know what she said?” 

“IT think so. She teased me, and said 
she would tell you. That gal-nappers had 
been biting me?” 
| “Yes, that’s what she said. But what’re 
| gal-nappers?’’ 

“Big mosquitoes. 
mean your beau is coming. 
always bitten me.”’ 

Caleb considered saying, “Maybe that’s 
because I’ve been thinking of coming for 
a long time,’ thought better of it, and 
finally said it. 

Jeanne did not answer, but he noticed 
that beyond the turn she walked at the 
side of the path, and when they reached 
the spring they were carrying the bucket 
together, tho the path was really wide 
enough for but one. 

They filled two bags and made the slow 
clearing of the spring an excuse to climb 
the hill before filling the third. As they 
looked out over the winding pattern of 
deep green oaks, twinkling cottonwoods, 
and sycamores that rose like a shower 
from the yellowish green run of willow, 
Jeanne spoke quietly. 

“You have to go toniecht?” 

Caleb explained that he could not keep 

| the boat crew waiting. 

“I was afraid it might be because of 
mamma. You mustn’t mind her. She 

| really likes you. She told me so.” 

*“T had noticed ’’ Caleb found him- 
self without words. 

“She told me when she heard your boat 
come down river. I think she told me so 
I could tell you if she acted—the way she 





They’re supposed to 
But they’ve 





talks about going to the new trading 
post. She knows it’s all we can do, but 
I guess she can’t help acting this way 
about it. We're going next spring.” 

“Yes, I know.”’ Caleb was wishing ‘he 
could do something for her and her moth- 
er, and feeling ashamed of having re- 
sented madame’s silence. Jeanne was 
quite white and talking rapidly; and he 
thought she had very little idea of all 
she was saying. 

“It’s part religion, I think, and the 
woods, and the Indians, and the boys 
dying. I had three brothers that—that 
you never saw. Mamma thinks Pierre 
will die if we go to the new post. Two 





is. She’s sullen this way whenever pa~- 


were older than I, and they died in 
night, while pa was collecting furs, 

was before I was born, but I hearg a 
neighbor woman in Peoria say that 
would turn their heads to one side and 
cry, and they ‘died that night. Folks 
didn’t know what it was. Mamma tho 
they were afraid of something at the win. 
dow, ‘but that couldn’t have been, Da 
said. 

“I was four years old when Ant 
died. That was his second winter, and. 
that was when mamma got religion frp 
Brother Young. Pa was gone again, but 
it was spring, and he should have been 
back soon. Antoine had lung fever. Gray. 
ny Whitcomb was rubbing skunk oj on 
him and feeding him ho‘ pleurisy 
tea. Mother was crying. Then she’d 
to the window and scream. I crawled un. 
der the bed and heard her screaming, t 
don’t know how long. Then I heard he 
moaning and whining like a puppy, ang 
when she didn’t scream for a long time; 
I crawled out again. She was squatte¢ 
before the fire with Antoine in her lap, 
rocking back and forth and moaning, f 
went to the hearth. She put him in the 
blanket that hung by its four corners for 
him by the fire when he was well, ang 
lay down on the bed. I asked if it wasn't 
time for his tea, and she said it didn’t. 
matter.” 

EANNE had become more and more 

excited as she told her story, sobbing 
a little and choking. When she broke 
into stormy crying, Caleb felt somehow 
to blame for all this, and quite helpless, 
He put his arms around her, and she 
leaned against his shoulder, but only 
cried the harder. 

“JT didn’t mean to do this,’’ she man. 
aged to say, but kept on crying for some 
time longer, clinging to him while he 
patted her hair. 

“Mamma wouldn’t be so bad,” she 
sobbed, ‘but she thinks Pierre will die up 
there. When pa was hurt, she made 
him promise never to gather furs again, 
But he can’t farm, and the people where 
we had the bakery didn’t like it because 
they were all Catholics and mama wags 
kind of Calvinist, and pa wouldn't bring 
us to church with him, so we moved 
from there. Pa says that at the new 
post he’ll be at home all the time, but 
mamma says it’ll be worse with Indians 
at the front door. 

“She was a bound girl in Quebec when 
pa paid her passage and married her. She 


-was working for a Catholic family, and he 


didn’t know she’d been to a lot of church- 
es in England, or how she felt about reli- 
gion; and she didn’t think ‘a person’s re- 
ligion would matter out here, I guess. I 
think she’d go to the wicked place with 
him, if it weren’t for us children. If Pierre 
dies, he’ll go there, she says, unless he’s” 
baptized.” 

With this, she cried again. Caleb did 
not know how long it was before she was/ 


quiet. j 
“Pa’s just like that mink that chewed 
its leg off in Pierre’s trap. He just goes) 


on with what’s left. But mamma can't.” 
After a pause, “I don’t know whether té 
be sorry for mamma or pa.” There was 
another pause. “I don’t think you ought 
to hold me so long.’’ She struggled up, 
and then gave him her hand. 

“You were good to me,” she said, and 
they went down the hill together. 

(Continued next week) 





RADIO TELEVISION EXPLAINED 


While radio authorities dispute long and) 
loudly as to how near the practical tele- 
vision is to the average radio listener?’ 
still they agree that it is coming rapidly 
and will eventually be the big thing both) 
in broadcasting and reception. Already, 
many radio amateurs and experimenters 
have taken television up as a hobby, just] 
as they did wireless telegraphy, thet 
wireless telephony, then short wave re 
ception. Those of our readers who wish: 
to keep in close touch with this latest 
child of the radio industry will find im 
the new text, ‘“‘Television,” by Sheldon 
and Grisewood, and published at $2.75 by 
the D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, 
N. Y., a very adequate and up-to-the- 
minute treatment of the subject. 

The book is written for the average ra- 
dio fan rather than for the expert, with 
a simple but interesting style. It tries to 
give a true picture of television today, 
with simple explanations of the chief 
problems, hoping thus to give the reader 
the necessary background to grasp the 
fundamentals of the subject and to begin 
a special study of any features he is most 
interested in. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ 
FARMER 


Following is a statement of the owner- 
ship and management of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for October 1, 1929, as required by the 
act of August 24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

General Manager—John P. Wallace. 

Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. 

Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 
C. Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace 
Mrs. Maude G. Wallace, Miss Josephine 
Maude Wallace, Ross Wallace, all of Des 
Moines, and Mrs. Margaret Wallace-V00r- 
hees, Tucson, Arizona. 

No bonded indebtedness. Mortgage loal 
held by- Bankers’ Life Insurance Company 
of Des Moines. 3 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before Harty 

H. Johnston, Notary Pubilic. 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Greetings, ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience. It is such a long time 
since I wrote anything about radio that 
it is hard to decide where to begin. First, 
let me say that I am very glad to be 
back again, and that I hope some of my 
old friends will be glad to hear from me 
again. 

The radio season is just commencing; 
that is, the real season for the radio bug 
who likes to twiddle the dials and hunt 
for distant stations. KFI, Los Angeles, 
has become alniost a regular visiter again, 
and often is tuned in with good volume 
late at night. A few nights ago, at 10:30 
Tuesday night, I believe, the Wonder 
Baker period from the Pacific coast came 
in beautifully. I immediately began to 
overhaul the set, just to make sure that 
everything was in “applie-pie order” for 
the season. 

This summer, I have checked up a lot 
of’ sets and have been rather surprised to 
find that a lot of people fail to keep their 
sets in order and then put up an,awful 
halloo when they fail to get a program 
which they particularly wanted to hear. 
When a man,.or a woman, thinks the car 
needs attention, the car gets it, and 
there is no foss. But everybody seems to 
hate to spend'a cent to keep a radio set 
in good condition. This, of course, ap- 
plies particularly to battery sets, but also 
to: sets operated off the electric current. 
Tubes won’t last forever, neither will bat- 
teries—nor spark plugs, for that matter. 

Look over your set. If it needs tubes, 
getting them will add to your enjoyment. 
Also look over your aerial and ground. 
See that all connections are bright and 
clean. Any attention you give to your 
set and installation will pay good divi- 
dends in radio quality. 

How do you like, “Sunday Hivening at 
Seth Parker’s?” My family is divided 
about it. Personally, I think it a good 
feature and lfke to listen, but at the same 
time I can not make myself feel that it is 
natural. Of course, the feature represents 
a gathering of village folks, but these 
folks are presented more as the big city 
people like to picture them, rather than 
as they are. Still, lots of people rave 
about this feature. No feature can please 
everybody. 

On Sunday night, pf course, the Biblical 
Drama is always tuned in, sometimes 
from WHO, sometimes from Omaha. Last 
winter I could find nothing but the high- 
est praise for this feature; but have be- 
come so critical lately that I find myself 
picking flaws and pointing out defects in 
what used to be the chief radio treat in 
my house. It seems to me, and to a lot 
of correspondents, that modern, some- 
times tough language, is out of place in 
the Biblical Dramas. For instance, in 
one of the recent presentations, “Judas 
Iscariot and the Thirty Pieces of Silver,” 
the action of the story, beautifully un- 
folded, is interrupted to give us a street 
scene. Crowds line the streets, police 
keep order, or try to in approved modern 
methods, with cries of ,“Quit yer push- 
in’!” “Get back there!” and so on. It 
struck a false note. 

The radio situation in Iowa is just about 
the same as it was, and no change seems 
to be contemplated. WHO and WOC still 
share time, and have to make the best 
of a poor wave. If either station had the 
“guts” of the old chap down in Shreve- 
poft, the situation would soon be changed. 
The fiery old fellow at Shreveport would 
probably take the wave length he wanted, 
turn on all the power available, and 
broadcast his “Hello, World,’’ whenever 
he felt like it.. He’s a scrapper, and lots 
of us Iowans wish he would come up here 
to help us start a real fight. 

Earl May, of Shenandoah, was not fa- 
vored with very good weather for the 
KMA Jubilee. The weather man had sort 
of promised good weather, but rain must 
have kept away from Shenandoah a lot 
of visitors who had planned to partake of 
May’s cakes and coffee. Thinking of the 
weather man reminds me of an old friend 
who used to say he had devised a sure 
and certain means of making enough 
money to live on without working for it. 
His plan was to bet every day against 
the weather man. Unfortunately, he could 
not find enough people to bet the other 
way, so he had to go to work. 

Henry Field was more fortunate. The 
weather was splendid, and enormous 
crowds visited the station. This is being 
written Thursday, September 26, at At- 
lantic, and for the first time this week it 
is cloudy and threatening. Yesterday, 
somebody wrote or phoned to KFNF to 
ask if it would be possible to get a seat 
in the auditorium if he, or she, drove into 
Shenandoah . The answer was that there 
were about seven hundred and fifty peo- 
ple in the auditorium then, and it was 
originally intended to hold only about half 
that number. 

Edythe Swartz, with her old-fashioned 
songs, has a following among radio fans 
that would be envied by any radio star 
in the country. She is natural, and that 
is probably the secret of her success, Per» 
sonally, I like her best as a story-teller. 
She has a remarkable voice and a won- 
derful command of expression. 


WHO makes the most of the time al- 
lowed by the commission. In addition to 
the chain features, there is always some- 
thing worth listening to in the music ren- 
dered by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Edouard Sheasby. He is a musi- 
cian, tho he doesn’t look it. Every time 
I write the name Edouard Sheasby, I 
wonder what his parents had against him; 
then I remember that he has a brothér 
named Arcule, also a musician, 

Many nights this summer when WHO 
was not on the air, my radio set had to 
be turned off. Sometimes static was so 
bad that it was impossible to listen to 
WOW, WOC or even the Shenandoah sta- 
tions. But no matter how bad the static 
was, we could generally raise ‘Hello, 
World,”’ from Shreveport. 

We are promised some new features 
over the N. B. C. network this winter, 
and the Columbia System will also put 
on some new things. Amos and Andy are 
now on the National chain, and are prob- 
ably heard by more people than listen to 
any one feature. 

The American Broadcast Company, 
which started a chain from the Pacific 
coast, has been disbanded. KTNT, Mus- 
catine, used to broadeast these features. 
They were good, and it was a novelty to 
listen to entertainment originating in 
Seattle or San Francisco. 

Now I am going to drive home, and am 
looking forward to a feast of spice cake, 
the kind I used to rave about—hoping 
that all the currants have not sunk to 
the bottom. Good-bye until next week. 





BROADCASTING COUNTRY LIFE 
MEETINGS 


Many of the features of the coming con- 
vention of the American Country Life As- 
sociation at Ames, October 17-20, will be 
sent out over the air. “WOI will handle 
Lowden’s presidential address Thursday 
afternoon, October 17, between two and 
four; the H. C. Wallace memorial pro- 
gram on the campus from four o’clock on, 
Friday afternoon; Secretary Hydeé’s ad- 
dress Saturday afternoon between two 
and half past three; and Carl Taylor’s ad- 
dress Sunday afternoon at four. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company may send 
Secretary Hyde’s talk over its chain also. 


BEFORE PUTTING THE SPRAYER 
AWAY FOR THE WINTER 


Some types of farm machinery can be 
pulled into the implement shed when the 
season’s work is finished, and left until 
the following year without any damaging 
results, but this is not true of spraying 
equipment. 

The different parts of a spray pump— 
cylinders, plungers, valves—are fitted 
with exact precision. Lack of care in 
storing may result in rust, corrosion, 
freezing and injury to essential parts. 

The first precaution which spraying 
equipment engineers and operators sug- 
gest is thoro flushing of the tank, pump 
and hose fittings. This dissolves and car- 
ries out spray material which collects dur- 
ing actual spraying. 

After flushing, some operators fill the 
tank again, start the pump, and use clean 
water from the spray gun, at high pres- 
sure, to wash down the outside of the 
sprayer, which is generally caked with 
dirt and chemicals after a season of use. 

It is imperative that all liquid be re- 
moved from tank, pump and piping. All 
drain cocks should be removed and the 
pump operated for a minute or two in 
order to facilitate complete drainage. An 
added attention which sometimes prevents 
later inconvenience or bother is to oil all 
threads on drains before replacing. 

Men who like to give their sprayer the 
best of care, paint the tank imside and 
out each year. This can be done in the 
fall, and will protect the boards from 
drying out during the idle months. No 
other attention need be given the tank, 
unless the hoops have become loose and 
require tightening. 

After making sure that the pump is 
thoroly drained, one of two things is gen- 
erally done. The drain plugs are replaced 
and the pump filled with crankcase oil, 
which is left there during storage to 
prevent rust; or oil is simply pumped 
thru. The latter treatment leaves an oil 
film over most of the inner parts. The 
plan followed will depend on whether any 
oil left in the pump will come in contact 
with rubber tubing susceptible to rot- 
ting. If the oil injures only packing and 
diaphragms, the added insurance against 
rust is worth while, since these parts are 
usually replaced each spring. It is best 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘“‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





How Old Mr. Mink Taught Himself to Swim 


Grandfather Frog is telling Peter Rab- 
bit how spry and nimble old Mr. Mink 
was, but that he was too wise to gossip 
as some of the little meadow folks do. 
Peter fidgets a little about this. 





“Now Mr. Mink was small and spry, 
and his wits were as nimble as his feet. 
He saw all that was going on about him, 
and he was wise enough to keep his 
tongue still, so that it never got him 
into trouble as gossipy tongues do some 
people I know.” 

Peter Rabbit fidgeted uneasily. It 
seemed to him that Grandfather Frog had 
looked at him very hard when he said 
this. - 

Grandfather Frog cleared his throat and 
went on with his story. 

“Yes, sir, old Mr. Mink kept his eyes 
wide open and his ears wide open and 
the wits in his little brown head always 
working. He noticed that those who were 
fussy about what they ate and insisted on 
having a special kind of food often went 
hungry or had to hunt long and hard to 
find what they liked, so he made up his 
mind to learn to eat many kinds of food. 
This is how it happened that he learned 
to like fish. His big cousin, Mr. Otter 
often caught a bigger fish than he could 
eat all himself and would leave some of 
it on the bank. Mr. Mink would find it 
and help himself. 

“But having to depend on Mr. Otter to 
get the fish for him didn’t suit Mr. Mink 
at all. In the first pldce, he didn’t have 
as much as he wanted. And then again 
he didn’t have it when he wanted it. ‘Tf 
I could learn to catch fish for myself, I 
would be much better off,’ thought Mr. 
Mink. After this he spent a great deal of 
time on the banks of the Smiling Pool, 
watching Mr. Otter swim, to see just how 
he did it. ‘If he can swim, I can swim,’ 
said Mr. Mink to himself, and went off 
up the Laughing Brook to a quiet little 
pool where the water was not deep. 

“At first he didn’t like it at all. The 
water got in his ears and up his nose and 
choked him. And then it was so dread- 
fully wet! But he would grit his teeth 
and keep at it. After a while he got so 
that he could paddle around a little. Grad- 
ually he Jost his fear of the water. Then 
he found that because he naturally moved 
so quickly he could sometimes catch fool- 
ish minnows who swam in where the wa- 
ter was very shallow. This was great 
sport, and he quite often had fish for 
‘dinner now. 

“But he wasn’t satisfied. No, sir, he 
wasn’t satisfied. Whatever Mr. Mink did, 
he wanted to do wel. He could run well 


and climb well, and there was no better 
hunter in all the Green Forest. He was 
bound that he would swim well. So he 
kept trying and trying. He learned to 
fill his lungs with air and hold his breath 
for a long time, while he swam as fast 
as ever he could with his head under 
water as he had seen his cousin, Mr. Ot- 
ter, swim. The more he did this, the 
longer he could hold his breath. After a 
while he found that because he was slim 
and trim and moved so fast, he could 
outswim Mr. Muskrat, and this made him 
feel very good indeed, for Mr. Muskrat 
spent nearly all his time in the water, and 
was accounted a very good swimmer. 
There was only one thing that bothered 
Mr. Mink. The water was so dreadfully 
wet! Every time he came out of it, he 
had to run his hardest to dry off and keep 
from getting cold. This was very tire- 
some and he did wish that there was an 
easier way of drying off. 

“Then came the bad time, the sad time, 
when food was scarce, and most of the 
little people in the Green Forest and on 
the Green Meadow went hungry. But 
Mr. Mink didn’t go hungry. Oh, my, no! 
You see, he had learned to catch fish, 
and so he had plenty to eat. When Old 
Mother Nature came to see how all the 
little people were getting along, she was 
very much surprised to find that Mr. 
Mink had become a famous swimmer. She 
watched him catch a fish. Then she 
watched him run about to dry off and 
keep from getting cold, and her eyes 
twinkled. 

“ ‘He who helps himself deserves to be 
helped,’ said Old Mother Nature. Mr. 
Mink didn’t know what she meant by 
that, but the next morning he found out. 
Yes, sir, the next morning he found out. 
He found that he had a brand-new coat 
over his old one, and the new one was 
waterproof. He could swim as much as 
he pleased and-not get the least bit wet, 
because the water couldn’t get thru that 
new coat. And ever since that long ago 
day when the world was young, the Minks 
have had waterproof coats and have been 
famous fishermen. 

“Hello, Peter Rabbit! What under the 
sun are you trying to do, swelling your- 
self up that way?”’ 

‘J—I was just practicing holding my 
breath,” replied Peter, and looked very, 
very foolish. 

“Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed old 
Grandfather Frog. ‘You can’t learn ‘to 
swim by holding your breath on dry 
land, Peter Rabbit.’’ 

(Peter Rabbit: discevers that Mr. Toad 
is a very fine singer, and next week’s 
story tells us about it.) 





to follow instructions given in the 
ufacturer’s manual, because they will ep 
body the most dependable advice for thay 
particular sprayer. It is well to q 
connect hose fittings and store them in’ 
the tank or other dry place. On suctigy! 
ball valves, the ball should be raiseq 
allow any moisture, which may be held, 
to run down. 

Before calling the job done, all hoge 
should be cleaned, rolled up, and storeg 
in a dry place, to prevent rotting ang 
cracking. Spray rods and nozzles may be 
protected by pouring kerosene and theg 
oil thru them. As a last step, all outer: 
moving parts may be put into shape fog 
immediate use in an emergency by Oiling 
or covering with hard oil. 

Service men acquainted with spraying 
equipment attribute most sprayer trouble 
to lack of proper care, and they find that 
damage resulting from improper storage 
often causes trouble the second or thi 
season, after the machine has given per. 
fect service the first year of its use. : 


CORN PLANT GUIDE TO GOOD SEED 


Farmers who fail to pick their seeg 
corn directly from the field are neglecting 
virtually all opportunity for intelligent, 
effective selection, says Dr. F. R. Immer,| 
of the division of agronomy and plant! 
genetics, University Farm, St. Paul. The 
two most important considerations in se. 
lecting seed corn are to get early-matur- 
ing ears and to get them from good, vig- 
orous, healthy plants. This can be done 
only by picking from the field before 
frost has killed the statks. 

Make the plant the basis of selection, 
rather than the ear itself, advises Doctor 
Immer. Pick mature, disease-free ears of 
good size that have been borne on vigor- 
ous, upright plants. Choose ears from 
hillls of three stalks and from plants that 
stand up well and are free from smut or 
other signs of disease. Usually it is best 
to avoid picking ears from plants that 
have dried up early, as this is more often 
an indication of disease than of early 
maturity. Sound, well matured ears from 
green plants are preferable. 

Extremes of all sorts are to be avoided, 
such as ears that grow extremely high or 
extremely low, those that are very long 
or unusually short, or those that have ex- 
tremnely long shanks. Avoid ears with 
broken shanks, especially when the shanks 
have a shredded appearance, as this usu- 
ally indicates disease. Molds and all 
other signs of disease should likewise be 
discriminated against. 

Little good is accomplished by picking 
ears of show type, Doctor Immer says, 
but he favors getting fairly well shaped 
ones. The main things to be secured thru 
selection are early maturity, freedom 
from disease, and a desirable type of 
plant that will not lodge readily, and 
these are but little influenced by the 
shape of the ear. 
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NEED SUNLIGHT IN WINTER 


Exposure to direct sunlight during the 
winter months is desirable, but not essen- 
tial to egg production, providing the hens 
have access to refiected sunlight, says 
W. P. Wheeler, poultry specialist at che 
state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. 
Also, exposure to direct sunlight on mild 
days in the winter at intervals of about 
ten days, or even longer if necessary, will 
enable healthy hens to maintain a good 
rate of production and will insure eggs 
that will produce strong, vigorous chicks, 
declares this authority. 

These observations are the outcome of 
a series of tests made over a period of 
four years at the experiment station, the 
results of which have just been made 
available in one of the station bulletins. 
The experiments are of interest chiefly 
to poultrymen in the northern states 
where hens must be confined during the 
winter months for protection against cold. 
A copy of the buHetin may be had free 
of charge upon request to the station. 

The tests show that where sound birds 
are reared in the open and allowed to be 
out-of-doors on ooccasional fair days un- 
til late November or December they are 
prepared for two or three months’ con- 
finement under the usual limited lighting 
conditions of the ordinary hen house. 
With standard rations these hens shou 
maintain good egg production and ¢g 
health until milder weather will permit 
access to the open air. 

If deprived too long of direct sunlight, 
the test birds suffered a complete break- 
down, fell off sharply in egg production, 
and such eggs as were produced con- 
tained weak embryos that died without 
hatching. Even a few hours in the sun 
or in reflected sunlight on mild days dur- 
ing the winter prevented serious conse- 
quences. 

























































NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 

The arena where the National Dairy 
Show will be held in St. Louis, October 12- 
20, is said to be the largest in the world 
Cattle entries for the show have reached 
the grand total of 1,273, which is 
ahead of last year, according to Presider 
Hill, of the National Dairy Association 






Cc 
Entries of Four-H club calves will swell 149 
the total to 1,500, a record breaking fig- cat 
ure. Nearly all of the well-known heré age 
from twenty-seven states are represented abe 
in the entry list. Jerseys lead with 42 yo 






entries, Holsteins 358, Guernseys f 











Brown Swiss 146 and Ayrshires 108. Sev: AR 
eral Canadian Jersey herds are entere hay 
while Finca Patricia, of Guanajay, Cub _ 





will send three Jerseys. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 

|. table are worthy of the most careful 

| udy. The first column gives percentage 

present prices are of pre-war, and the 








the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
145 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
vel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
eneral price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 


production. 










second column percentage prices are of | 





FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in’ the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.18 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 21, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 
88 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber 91 per cent, ore 115 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 106 per eent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 88 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 111 per 
cent for fat cattle, 71 per cent for sheep 
and 96 per cent for lambs. 

The following- table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
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7300-pound fat cattle .... 172 88 ba ages 
1100-pound fat cattle .......{ 184] 90 | @usust. 30 to a +a = 
Canners and Cutters vcueene| 175 81 Raptenthar 13 971 981 . 59 
Feeders 184|__84 | September 22 114] 115| 88 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Hea ThOGE © epccesnstisececceseccnnecenseoves 114 87 
Feat hose 1211 96 | August 2 to 7il 79) 121 
Pigs 128 101 August 9 to 86 78); 121 
UD (TOUGT)  cavrecsutesoesteencocsceess 92 80 | August 16 to 100; 90) 120 
- August 23 to 91 81} 117 
SHEEP—At Chicago Aagent 98 % = 57| 115 
—_— 7 September 91; 113 
Lambs | 172]__93 | September 13 to 19 wu} 105 112 
WOOL AND HIDES September 22 to 28 ............| 79 88} 111 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 144 79 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 98 73 —— 
August 2 to 114 89 
=— sree 3 | 
At Chicano— l ugUuS me 
ep, No. 3 1tOE So ccccccscesonencs 140} 102 — 23 to 109} 73 
Oats, No. 2 white ... + 1 me ss 86) 71 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........... | 334) 6 | Goon 3 118) 72 
Wheat, No. 1 northern .........| 110, ~108 September 123) 72 
On lowa Farms— eptember 22 101 71 
orn 149 104 
Oats 104 114 
August 2 to 114 98 
MILL-FEEDS August 9 to 124] 96 
‘ottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 158 111 | August 16 to 116 95 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee... 177 112 August 23 to 29 109 97 
Bran, at Kansas City .... P 143 106 August 30 to 86 96 
Shorts, at Kansas City... 151 104 | September 6 118 97 
September 13 123 95 
HAY September 22 101} 96 
Yo. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... 107 79 *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
0. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 154 105 ore yn a aes 
*Cattle ces are for fat beef steers. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Butter, 6 mane 1s - 
over seed, at Tole ceased : 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .... 83 95 Sen Se ee eee 
otton, at New York ...........+ 146 98 : 
Eges, at INI ‘ccscidesteimasepeniol 143 122 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | “1926 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
r— September 23 ........| .965%| .97 | .97%| .79% 
— 98 September 24 ....... 96 | .96%4| .97%| .79% 
a 110 September 25 ........ -98%| .974%4| .9946] .80% 
am 168 99 | September 26 ......../1.0114| .98%| .99%4| .79 
Bacon 136 September 27 ........ -98%| .97%4| .95%4| .79% 
FUTURES—At Chicago September 28 .....| .98 -97 9446| .79% 
- isol 186 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
mond : 148 125 
ats— 
December smermennnnnonnen| 122/126 | SORE; SER) AUER 1008 
a 
it ? 119 137 September 23 . 7 5 ‘ 
December 119} 113 | September 24 . . . . 
May 119 115 | September 25 . ‘ J d 
Lard— September 26 ......« " .68 : ; 
January 109} 92 | September 27 ........ 9.95| 10.35] 10.70| 12.40 
September 28 ........ 9.95| 10.40) 10.65} 12.25 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Pig iron, at Bisminenaia | 109, 99 | STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
es as wom LOT K | scone 116 120 The following table shows the MET 
e S 
} comer? eum, at N. York 179 ad oe —_ pened cae 50 corn 
Douglas fi _o.b. sd e ates, m the twelve ng_mar- 
ington (f. 0. b. ‘Wash- | os 109 | Kets.. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
Yellow pine (southern) a yong Iowa —— a 
No. " and are in percentages of corresponding 
Yellow he 5 aac Ah 188) 190 week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....| 206] 112 ; 
Dement 132| 94 fom | ww, | we | ES, 
FINANCIAL - | SF S81 £5 | Sst 
Bank clearings, per capi o% os | OR | A 
outside of New York, = $y | s2| $2 Ee 
month of AUZUSt wun} 266) 102 os |.29 | #3 | 552 
nterest, 60 to 90 day paper, e< | $m | Ba | On 
at New York 3 186 124 I 
dustsal esta ia] 103 | reo] oe] a) a 
ailroad stocks 158| -105 | Missouri ......| 56.4 54.7 80.0] 69.1 
Nebraska 107.0 99.8 91.5 87.9 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on | Kansas 79.0; 60.8} 128.2) 106.8 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Indiana 47.4) 54.3) 79, 69.6 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on ©  eveccrrececcnree}| 117.4] 125.01. 124.4 77.3 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Total, 7 corn | | | 
age railroad workman is now gettin belt states...| 78.9 69.9| 85.2] 85.0 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
With 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


ARM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
ands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 































































































Week ending September 13, 1929, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending September 12, 1928 
—Iowa, 9 per cent; Illinois, 100.1 r 
ecnt; Missouri, 78.7 per cent; Nebras 
73.5 per cent; Kansas, 87.1 per cent; In- 
diana, 87.6 per cent; Ohio, 123.5 per cent; 
total seven corn belt states, 81:9 per cent. 
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FARM STORAGE = —] 
Fire Safe, Rat Proof —= =. 


Weather Tight 
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At WINTERSET, Iowa, Butler 
Steel Bins have been in con- 
tinuous use for 20 years. With 
them thousands of farmers every- 
where have settled the farm stor- 
age problem for all time. 

An investment in Butler Ready- 
made Farm Storage amounts to 
1¢ a bushel year of service. 
As a matter of fact, the investment 
usually pays itself back 
the first year by regulat- 
ing moisture content, 


the condition of all grain 
and preserving it until 


the market is most ghicided perforations closely 
in ‘the side wall of 
er Corn Cribs permit dealers. 


favorable. 
































i? a Bushel 
Per Year Settles 
Your Farm 
Storage Problem 
For All Time 


Butler Corn Cribs are 
made of copper bearing, 
vanized steel, formed and re- 
inforced to secure the at er 
structural strength per po 
steel. Choose from round or rec- 
— sizes 270 to 3700 ear 


enlarged. 


and 
hundreds of Basler 


abundant ventilation yet ex- 
clude rain, snow and sleet. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Send This Coupon to our 
Nearest Factory 










1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave. S.E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send Free Booklet and delivered prices on 


\ Butler Farm Storage Unite. 








P.O. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


| 

} 

Butter, creamery extras, last week | 
45%c, week before 45c; cheddar cheese, | 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, | 
fresh firsts, last week 38%c, week before 
38%c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
19c; fat hens, last week 2544c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 24c, week before 


24c; geese, last week 20c, week before 20c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 90. These bonds are par at 4% 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.90 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 87% and yield 4.81 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liver I—Last week $12.98, week be- 
fore $13.42. Chicago—Last week $10.95, 
week before $11.25. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 October corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 85%4c, week before 87%c. 





CORN OIL MEAL CAKE 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood ‘wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chi ‘0 164%¢, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.30, 
and cotton at New York 19.2c. lowa ele- 
vator shélied corn prices are about 84c 
for No. 2 shelled and 72 cents for Novem- 
ber delivery on new No. 4, oats are 39%c, 
and wheat $1. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
September were 1,651,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,009,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,973,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in at gene were 16,000 bushels, 
as compared with 39,000 bushels the week 
before and 47,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in September were 6,000 bushels, 
as compared with 24,000 bushels for the 
week before and 664,000 bushels for the 
same Ww year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the fourth week in Sep- 
tember were 8,306,000 pounds, as com- 
with 12,047,000 pounds the week be- 


| fore and 11,723,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. Exports of pork the 
fourth week in September were 3,623,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,024,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,266,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





GEE, YES! 

She had just engaged a new washer- 
woman, and after explaining what there 
was to be done, added: “My husband 
has a trick of writing his engagements on 


| his shirt cuffs. I hope you don’t mind.” 


“Shure an’ that’s all right,” answered 
the washerwoman. “I loves a bit of 
scandal.” 
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"WALLACES’ FARMER, “October 11, 








Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns 





each initial or full 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS 


RATE 10c PER WORD oni conted ss 


Logi acter 


uae! 

















FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISSOURI 
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COMMISSION 3 HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating aily, furnished 
y Ce; ne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, icago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys —— veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
PREMIUMS PAID FOR FIRST GRADBD 
poultry, «veal, eggs, rabbits, fruits. We 
want permanent epeets. Joseph Dusek Com- 
pany, 726 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
me veal- eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 

















GRAIN 
AIN RB AN LD FOR CA 
or future weg! on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Dm age Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. Yards, Guten. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





GOOD IMPROVED PRAIRIE AND CREEK 

bottom farms. 40 acres and up, on gravel 
road. Close to market. Write or come to 
see. Bert Brown, R. 1, Versailles, Mo. 





HEREFORDS e 


ROCK PHOSPHATE _ 





SALE—100 HEAD FRESH AND 


FOR 

ogee were cows and heifers, some Hot 
stein and Guernseys—size and quality. J. 
Baird, Washington, Iowa. 





LAND SALE—$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, 
buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price $200. 
Send for list. Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 


RANCH AT BARGAIN, TERMS. SOME 
trade considered. L. R. Proudfit, O’Neill, 
Nebraska. 


HELP WANTED 











HOLSTEINS 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE Lor OF HIGH 
rade Holstein cows and heifers. Glarner & 
ringgold, West Concord, Minn. 

JERSEYS 














FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART TIME 
to sell nursery stock in your locality for 
one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 
to sell. Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 
Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
WANTED—AGENTS TO SOLICIT FARM 
paper subscriptions in your county. Only 
applications with references considered. Ad- 
dress M. E. Houser, Room 1125, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
lane or auto mechanics, airplane welders 
ilots: after oon ne in this well 
nown school. Write for full information 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
AVIATION 














RG 

learned. Complete courses in flying, air- 
plane mechanics and welding. Big pay jobs 
open for graduates. Write today. Lincoln 
queens chool, 501 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, 


SITUATION WANTED 








WANTED—JOB AS MANAGER OF LARGE | 
farm or group of farms by married ane | 
00 


with plenty of practical experience. 
reference. Box No. 101, Wallaces’ Farmer. 





COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 
hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
uaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
cennels, Ramsey, Til. re 
OLD ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—THESE 
are not common curs. They are genuine 
Old English Shepherds from heel driving 
stock. Every pup guaranteed to make a 
ood stock dog. A year to try them out. 
rice $10. Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


COLLIES 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and a com- 
anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Oowa, 











HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 
GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LIVESTOCK 
FOR SALE—STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. 


Hereford calves, yearlings and twos, also 
breeding and feeding heifers. All heifers T. 
B. tested. Write or wire G. D. Canfield, 
Bloomfield, Iowa, Box No. 94. _ 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 
nem mie ANGUS BULLS. FARMER 
prices. . L. Goodell, Humboldt, Towa. 
CHESTER \ WHITES 























FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 
Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer. good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. We 
can help you find a location. Write for free 
book, list and detailed information. Low ex- 
cursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plénty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SAN JOAQU TIN VALLEY OF CALI- 
fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. A small 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
sures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our farm paper, “The Earth,” 
free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CANA DA aha 
HALE FARE EXCURSIONS WEERLY TO 
Canada. Best wheat and dairy districts. 
Always good crops. Write Scand. Can. Land 
Co., 302 Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGAINS IN FORECLOSED FARMS. 
The Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank has 
acquired thru foreclosure farms in various 
sections of Iowa, and is offering them for 
sale on favorable terms with a reasonable 
down payment. Write us giving size, loca- 
tion and kind of a farm you wish to buy and 
we will give complete information. Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank, 208 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill 
FOR RENT—A GOOD, WELL IMPROVED 
farm. D. L. Noonan, Elma, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 



































MISSOURI 
10 = ACRE FARM. WELL IMPROVED. 
Abundant water. Extremely fertile Corn, 
clover, alfalfa land. Modern houses. 1% 
miles from town. A. M. Walker, Laclede, Mo. 











SIXTY BIG, RUGGED CHESTER WHITE 
boars, immuned, shipped on approval. Ex- 
press prepaid. Boyer Farms, Farmington, Ia. 
GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS, SEVERAL YOUNG BULLS 
for sale. Accredited herd. Peter Johansen, 

Ringsted, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—THREE REGISTERED GUERN- 
sey bulls, ten and twelve months old. M. 

T. Love, Garner, Iowa. 

SEVEN LARGE GUERNSEY HEIFERS, 
fresh and_springers, $800. Don’t write, see 

them. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 
HEREFORDS _ 


HEREFORD, SHORTHORN AND ANGUS 
yearlin and two year old steers, steer and 
heifer calves, bred and open heifers, breeding 
ewes, yearling and ewe lambs. C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
ROACH BROTHERS HEREFORDS. ESTAB- 
lished 1910. Offering real quality heifers at 
farmers’ prices. Roach Bros., Russell, Iowa. 























FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade P inet cows and a wong | proper 

color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 

Collins, Iowa. 

TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE PUR- 
chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 

City, Iowa. 








ethno SS 
FOR SALE—30 YOUNG GREEN-BROKE 
farm horses. Scott Evans, Holyoke, Colo. 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


YORKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS AND PIGS, 
also Shropshire rams. Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riv- 
erside, Iowa, 


HAMPSHIRE RAM 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 


ram. Good breeder. Ross Weber, Cham- 
bersburg, IIl. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION SCHOOL 























TOP DRESS CLOVER OR ALFALFA With 
Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate wha 
fields are to stand over next year or to 
snes down in the spring. se Four Le, 
hosphate now on all plowed ground in pres 
aration for spring seedings. It pays hig 
profits in better yields and improved ers 
| quality. It supplies economically the needed 
plant food, phesphorus. Write for inform 
tion. Thomson Phosphate Company, Ug 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago, Ili. 


SONG BOOKS 
“SOCTABILI TY SONGS” FOR COMI’ NITY, 


singing; home use. 224 songs, solos 
choruses; sacred, patriotic, stunt, folk son; 
negro spirituals, etc. Copy, ; hundred, $1 
Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed, Rode 
heaver Co., 659 McClurg Building, Chicago, 


WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO B LAY. 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Senj 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills Est, 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYIWN 
for patents. Send sketch or mode | for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How tg 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of "Invention 
form. No charge for information on how tp 
roceed. Clarence A. Brien, Registere 
atent Attorney, 149-W Security Savings 
Commercial Bank Bidg., Washington, D, 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade- marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moinés, Iowa. 























BE AN _ AUCTIONEER, EARN _ $25-$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
=eppere s Auction School, Box No. 32, Deca- 
tur, 





BATTERIES 
AMANA FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, $98.65 
per set. 140 hour ampere intermittent rat- 
ing. We fully guarantee these batteries. 
Write Amana Society, Box 1, High, Iowa. 


COFFEE 
3 DAY SPECIAL OFFER. THREE GUAR- 
anteed silver teaspoons free with each order 
of four pounds of our "sy goo Blend 
Coffee (ground or whole) at $2 © ber be post- 
age. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Pei. in 


CORN PICKER 


APPLETON CORN PICKER FOR SALE OR 


trade. Mrs. Walter Geilenfeld, Algona, Ia. 
DISC JOINTERS 


FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 

Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clog cone Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Rush- 
ville, Ind. 

ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 

ELECTRIC AND ACETYLENE AIRCRAFT 

welding, armature winding, power plants, 
radio, house wiring, batteries, automobiles. 
Splendidly equipped to teach you right. Low 
tuition cost. Prepare for big pay job. Cata- 
log free. Coleman Electrical School, 1626 V 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 

FIREPROOFING MATERIAL 

FIRE! YOU CAN FIREPROOF FRAME 

buildings, furniture. Mix it yourself; save 
freight; costs little. Used on new or painted 
wood. ‘Send $1 for guaranteed formula. - 
ferson Service, 32 Union Square, New Yor 

HONEY 2 

12 LBS. POSTPAID $1.80; SIX TEN LB. 

pails f. o. b. $6.50; sample 15sec. D. N. Olm 
sted, McGregor, Iowa. 

KODAK FINISHING 





























FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, D, SIX PERMA- 


tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 


| Litchfield, I. 





—10 cents a word. 


lication. 
next Wednesday—October 16, 


LOWER COST 





LOOK! 
Important Announcement! 


Due to the consolidation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, a new rate of 15 cents a word will go into effect with 
the issue of October 26. Old rates will be in effect until that issue 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, you can afford to advertise to 
the farm folks of Iowa through your own farm paper. 
rate of 15 cents a word means a saving to you of 7 cents over the 
old total cost of 22 cents a word for both papers. 


The classified pages of the new consolidated Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead will close Wednesday of the week before pub- 
Send in your ad for the first consolidated issue before 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


The new 


NO DUPLICATIONS 








POULTRY 


COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS 
also part Rocks and Bees. Van de / 
Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
BUFF ROCKS es 
FOR SALE—BUFF ROCK COCKERETS, 
took blue ribbon on old and young at Siow 
county fair, 1929, $2.25 each. John Van B 
Orange City, Towa. 
JERSEY GIANTS 
FOR SALE—JERSEY GIA} SOCKERELS 
from — ited stock, also registered Po 
lice pups $8. Rudolph Twedt, Hudson, S. D. 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of laying pu 
lets. Also baby chicks and eras. rapnest 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 2 
years. inners at 20 egg contests. Reco 
to 320 eggs. Katalog, “s special rice: bul 
letin free. I ship C seorge B 
961 Union, Grand Ravide” Mich. 
ENGLISH BARRON WHITE LEGHOR! 
cockerels, April’ hatch, $1.50 each. 200 Ta 
cred yearling hens, direct from Rucker’s sp 
cial matings, $1.25 each. K. Hutchin: 
Lineville, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
i530 BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS FOI 
sale; order now; genuine quality; $13 
each. Mrs. Walter Ernst, Schleswig, Iowa. 
PIGEONS 
29 RED CARNEAUX PIGEONS FOR SALE 
or exchange for purebred cockerels. Hawk 
| eye Hatchery, Graettinger, Iowa. 
PEKIN DRAKES 
BIG TYP JHITE PEKIN DRAKES $25 
each. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, PCULLE 
$8, toms $10. Hugh Gordon, Corwith, Iow: 
Route No. 1, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES z 

END US $1. WE WILL SEND YOU 3 

return mail four cherry red peonies. Pls 

now for Decoration blooms. Welch Nursery 
| Shenandoah, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGH 
P+ —j or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Sprin 
ie 
























































OHIO FOUR-H FORESTRY CLUBS 
GROW 


In one year’s time extension workers 4 
Ohio have made ‘two Four-H club f0 
esters grow where but one grew before. 
Clubs in twelve counties of the state 
port 205 new ‘members this year. Sevé 
other counties have such clulbs. 

The new members, according to the for 
est service of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, last spring plant 
210,000 trees sent to them from the stat 
nurseries at Wooster and Marietta, ea 
member receiving enough two-year seeé 
lings to plant an acre of land. On t 
farms of Trumbull county alone new fo 
estry club members reforested sixty acre 

Now that planting is off the calen 
for this year the clubs are busy with tré 
identification and with plans for forest 
exhibits at county fairs. First-year 
quirements of a forestry club member i 
clude the identification of fifteen natiM 
forest trees of commercial importance ! 
his home section. 
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1towa 


sSouthern—Union County, Oct. 4—No 
killing frost here as yet. Some late corn 
jg plenty green yet, but the early corn is 
@rying out in great shape. Silos are be- 
ing filled. Some will remain empty. Clo- 
yer is being hulled; the yield varies from 

next to nothing to two and three bushels 
Some fall plowing being done, 


$$$ | 


acre. 

>} rer the ground is none too wet. About 

the average acreage of fall wheat. No 
ae sickness among livestock.—Vernon Rayl. 
FA WIT Central—Webster County, Oct. 4—We 
late whergll ore having fine fall weather now, after 
th to the freeze a couple of weeks ago. Most 
din till corn is safe from frost, but the yield 
pays ‘Mal will not be as good as last year. In a 



































oved week or ten days cribbing will begin. 
the neede( The potato crop was fair. Some fall 
r informal plowing to be done yet. Livestock is 
anys Ue healthy. —Oscar Peterson. 
Central—Hamilton County, Oct. 4— 






cae Cool, cloudy weather and it looks like 
{MUNI rain. Have had plenty of rain for the 
solos a present. Pigs doing fine running in corn 
olk son; fields. Stock coming fine on the pastures 
<7 yet. The sheep business is good and 
Shicaaal jambs are about ready to ship. Corn 
: =. all shocked for this year, fall plowing 
about all done, Roads good at present. 
) BLAN-M Potatoes being dug, but crop is small.— 
ices. Sen Ww 
fills (Est Te cares -smaaly County, Oct. 4—A very 
heavy rain the night of September 29 
vs made ungraded roads poor to travel on. 


cates Corn still being cut and shocked. A lit- 
PPI LYING tle late threshing. Some clover hulling. 
lel f Red clover seed better than usual. Corn 


ont to i ; . 
la venta drying rapidly. Fairly good crop. Some 


n how toi hog sales. Apples being picked, potatoes 
Registered being dug. Not half -as many as last 
\avings year; $1.85 and $2 per bushel. Autumn 


on, D, flowers are fine.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 

PATENT Southeastern—Keokuk County, Oct. 3— 
arks. Corn drying wonderfully; weather cool, 
a. with scattered showers. Fall plowing, 
seed corn picking, and clover hulling 
keeping farmers quite busy. Fall wheat 
coming up fine; about the usual number 
of acres planted. Clover seed yielding 
one-half to one bushel per acre, of good 
quality. Average crop of potatoes, sell- 
ing at $1.25 to $2. Winter apples scarce 
and poor quality. Not much sickness in 
hogs. About the usual amount of fall 
pigs. Farmers pretty well caught up with 
their work. Quite a few chickens going 
to market; heavy springs 21 cents, hens 
22 cents; eggs 32 cents, buterfat 45 cents. 
—John L. Herman. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 3—Corn 
fields look dry, but those who have been 
picking for stock think it is too green to 
crib yet. Quite a lot of good seed corn 
has been saved. Some plowing to do yet, 
but owing to the amount of spring seed- 
ing that was done, not as much fall plow- 
ing as usual. Some cattle have been 
shipped in for feeding purposes, but not 
EGHORMME in very large numbers yet. Best quality 
200 Taam of eggs are worth 35 cents.—John Pres- 
cer’s sp ton. 

Hutchin Western—Guthrie County, Oci. 
plowing nearly finished and the farmers 
are making active preparations for corn 
husking. A number are planning to bé- 
gin picking corn next week. The corn 
crop is about 80 per cent of normal size, 
with some soft corn. Potatoes are being 
dug and the supply will more than take 
care of the local demand in this vicinity. 
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Hawk Price is $1.35 per bushel.—Ellis Rogers. 
Central—Poweshiek County, Sept. 30— 
aOur town (Searsboro) has shipped in 
ES $28 more limestone than any other point in 
owa. the county; one man has spread six cars 
of lime; another farmer will complete lim- 
CULE ing his entire farm this fall. Potatoes 
th, Iowa cing dug but crop short and not the 
best of quality; prices high. Seed corn 
being picked. Eggs 33 cents, cream 47 
TOCKcents. Eggs are scarce at the present 
time.—C. H. 
nnn Southeastern—Lee County, Sept. 28— | 
ue Tho the fly date is past, only a small acre- 
Nursery age of wheat has.or will be sown. Clover 
. : hulling is being rushed; also the making 
of the last soybean hay, while the weath- 
er is dry. The fall pig crop is coming 
REICH g00d, but reports indicate fewer pigs than 
Spris usual. Fall pastures good. Eggs 33 
cents, cream 45 cents.—V. Y. 
Central—Greene County, Sept. 30—The 
Weather has been ideal for the season. 
LUSS @#The fall pig crop appears to be good, al- 
tho interest in hog futures seems slow. 
rkers Potatoes are being dug and the early crop 
ub f yield is good, but late potatoes are a poor 
before, mm crop. Eggs are not going to market as 
tate freely as they were; price is 32 cents. 
Seve Pigs are turned into corn fields. Fall 
plowing being rapidly done. Some feeding 
the for@m cattle have gone to market. Some farm- 
Depa! ers have put crushed lime rock on farms 
plant With spreaders.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
ie sta —_— 
a, ead ILLINOIS 
r seee Southern—Wayne County, Sept. 28— 
On th@iSomewhat warmer the last three days 
ew for@™and gloomy. There has been a light frost. 
y acre Much corn is not fully matured yet. A 
alendaiiiew farmers are feeding green corn to 
th tre@icows as pastures are short. Some cat- 
oresUiitle now going to market. Cows selling 
ear Te@iifor 61% cents, baby beeves 16 cents, and 
ber i feals 12 and 13 cents. A few public sales; 
net hings sell from fair to high. Some 


3—Fall . 








chickens going to market, but few eggs. 
Eggs now 35 cents, light hens 18 cents. 
Farmers who have stock peas are now 
harvesting them. Not many potatoes to 
dig this fall as potatoes did not do well 
this season. Price of potatoes is from $2 
to $2.40 per bushel.—Mrs. M? R. Vaughan. 


MISSOURI 

South-Central—Webster County, Oct. 3 
—Weather still dry in this section. On 
that account not as much wheat will be 
sown, Pastures are about done with for 
this season, except where meadows are 
being pastured. Corn will make about 
half a crop; most of it in shock and silo. 
Sweet cream 47 cents, No. 1 eggs 34 cents, 
No. 2 eggs 25 cents. Not many hogs on 
feed. A good demand for good cows at 
fair prices. Livestock looks well. Apples 
25 per cent of a crop. Pears 60 per cent, 
grapes 25 per cent of a full crop.—J. C. 
Preston. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 4— 
A fine shower of rain last night was good 
on the wheat and alfalfa that was re- 
cently sown. No frost yet. The late corn 
is good feed now and the early will soon- 
do to crib. Silos are filled and the fod- 
der is in the shock. Farmers’ cellars are 
well filled with all kinds of canned foods, 
the fall work is well caught up and most 
farmers are ready to husk corn as soon 
as it will do to crib. At the land auction 
September 25 farms sold from $80 to $250 
per acre. Hens and springs 20 cents, eggs 
34 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Centrali—Pettis County, Oct. 4—Weath- 
er has been, favorable for corn, but too 
dry for preparing the ground for sowing 
wheat. A slow, ground-saturating rain 
has fallen since last night, which will en- 
courage those who are waiting for better 
soil conditions... An unusual acreage of 
corn is befng cut and shocked. | Indica- 
tions are that there will not be an empty 
silo in the county when frost comes un- 
less an early frost beats the silo to it. 
Pastures are short; some are beginning to 
feed.—W. D. Wade. 





NEBRASKA 


Central—Merrick County, Oct. 4—Cold, 
chilly, damp, windy and dusty weather 
has commenced with the fall weather, 
with a few rain storms. The drilling of 
wheat is progressing. Some of the corn 
crop was cut for fodder to be used for 
winter feeding. The rest of the corn crop 
is drying up very fast and will be ready 
to husk early. Some stack threshing is 
being done. Sugar beets are being dug. 
The county fair was very good.—George 
E. Martin. 





KANSAS 


Eastern—Linn County, Oct. 4—From 
September 20 to 29 very warm here. Some 
good thunder showers last night and 
cloudy today. Some corn very green but 
some good corn. Stock are being corn fed 
in this locality. Not many hogs.—E. E. 
Perrigo. 

Northeast—Brown County, Oct. 4—A 
nice rain fell over this section last night 
with prospect of more today. The mois*- 
ure was badly needed for the wheat as 
there had been none for some time. 
Wheat is all sown and coming up. Ground 
has been too hard to do any fall plow- 
ing. It was hard to get the ground in 
shape for wheat on oats ground. The 
wheat on this ground needed moisture 
more than where wheat had been before. 
Some late corn is being put in silos now; 
those who did not have'‘late corn filled 
some time ago. The early corn is dry- 
ing some. The late corn will at least 
make good feed as the dry weather has 
been good for it. All the corn was badly 
hurt by the dry weather. Potato crop not 
very good. A little clover hulled for seed 
but not very much and yield not big. 
The last crop of alfalfa light. Pastures 
not anything extra.—M. J. Geer. 

North Central—Smith County, Oct. 1— 
Several light rains. Wheat is all up 
nicely. Plenty of feed, all stacked in 
good shape. A few public sales. Prices 
on all stuff selling good. We have had a 
real cool, cloudy September. No disease 
in hogs so far. Wheat $1.05, corn 80 
cents, cream 45 cents, eggs 34 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 

Southeastern—Crawford County, Oct. 1 
—We have had no rain that amounted to 
anything since the first of July. The 
ground is very dry and hard; pastures 
burned up. The first of September was 


cool but the last was very warm. Sep- 
tember 28 was .95 in the shade. Some 
cooler now, but no rain in sight. Some 
are not putting out any wheat. Govern- 


ment estimate of corn, September 1, was 
47 per cent. Chinch bugs have done 
more Gamage to corn than dry weather. 
Corn $1, wheat $1.05, hogs 10 cents, cream 
45 cents.—H. L. Shaw. 





MINNESOTA 
Southwestern—Lyon County, Oct. 4— 
Killing frost on September 18. Last week 


was wet, with one of the heaviest rains 
in years, September 25. Pastures and 
lawns are green again. South of us to 
the Iowa line there was more rain during 
the early part of the summer, tlie corn 
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Send for The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Literature 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Mlinois 4 
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roof; clear fir lumber dipped in 


hot creosote; separate feed compartments. Made in five sizes. If you want to 
make more money on hogs, use an Economy. See desler or write 
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MEG. CO. (The Hargrove Company), 404 N. Y. Ave., Des 

















grown and ready for heavy service. 


man, Majestic, Historian, 
good enough to head any herd. 


O. J. HESS, 





Boar Buyers Attention! 
Saturday, October 19 


I am selling as good an offering as I have ever raised. 
offering have everything to be desired in feeding quality and body conforma- 
tion, they have exceptionally good feet and legs and nearly all of them are well 
I have new blood for all my old customers, 
The offering is sired by seven different boars, The Silverman, Highline, Sports- 
Conqueror and Liberty Lad. There are several pigs 
Write for your catalog now. 


- 
The pigs in this 


Worthington, lowa 


























and Big Hope, by New Hope. 


one mile east of Independence. 


R. F. FRENCH, a 





High Class Poland Boars—October 23 


I offer a choice lot of boars in my offering, October 23. 
Double Hearts, by The Sportsman; The Village, by Mars, and he by Big Revenue, 
They are farrowed by a choice lot of sows of the 
economical feeding kind. There are six as choice boars in this offering as I have 
ever raised. -They are sound enough to head any herd. Sale will be held on farm 


They are sired by 





independence, lowa 








was later and some frost damage is re- 
ported. From here-north the corn was 
matured before frost. Husking will be 
general next .week. Very little winter 
wheat was sown.—Chas, H. Carlson. 


INDIANA 


South-Central—Lawrence County, Oct. 
3—Dry wheat sowing this year, with a 


good deal of it already in ground in fine 
shape, the acreage probably below nor- 
mal. All the corn is safe from frost, but 
no frost as yet. Corn fairly good for so 
wet a spring and dry summer. Many 
sheep and milk cows changing hands at 
$10 to $15 and $75 to $150 per head. Many 
farms for sale with but few sales.—Clar- 
ence Scoggan, 


OHIO ~* 

Southwestern—Brown County, Oct. 1— 
Farm work of all kinds progressing rap- 
idly. Corn cutting and wheat sowing are 
in full swing. No frost has occurred to 
date and some late fields of corn are yet 
green. Largest crop of soybeans ever 
grown is being harvested. Nearly all are 
grown for hay. Farmers are taking a 
heavy loss on fat hogs.—W. I. Kane. 











Livestock Advertising | 


On October 26, the first issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead will be published, the consoli- 
dation of these two papers becom- 
ing effective on that date. All ac- 
cepted contracts will be carried out 
at the contract rate. Announce- 
ment of the new rate will be made 
in the issue of October 26 and busi- 
ness accepted beyond October 18 in 
either publication will bear the new 
rate. The enlarged publication will 
give us an opportunity to render ex- 
ceptional service to the livestock 
industry. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Herd Bull 


I am now offering my herd bull, Elation K. for 
sale. He is fully ye and is a 2200 lb. state 
fair winner sired by Enlate, the World's highest 
priced beef bull. Also offering young bulis of ser- 
Viceable ages sired by Elation K. and a few femsies 
at right orlons. Inspection invited. 


Ww. 8S. AUSTIN, Damont, lowa 


ANGUS HEIFERS 


Three mcaths to one year a Le for prices and 
BANKS 4 BANKS, REOxVILLS, IOWA 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 
3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 
1 Hereford Ball. 














DEFT., Lowa State College, Ames, lewa. 





HOLSTEINS 
EVERAL spien Ho 
Dults for slevived by. Pieve De 


King rtje 
Kol. He hasa of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
hse Fe = nearest dams ha’ 





of 1290 lbs. of butter on their ly test. He is a 

double Grandson of K.P.O.P. reasonble, from 

8t08 mos. ofage. Bd. Reonsink, Meospers, ia. 
SHEEP 





Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The big, heavy boned kind, with good fi 
Yearlings and two-year-olds. Send for photo wane 
prices. Heatherhall Farms, Kellerton, ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Poland China Boars and Gilts 


180 bead, March farrow, most popular blood, with 
— and individual merits second to none. Priced 
right. 

CHAS. SCHEUNK, Mapleton, lewa 


POLAND CHINAS 


Forty head of good spring boars for sale. Best of 
breeding represented including one Ittter by Play 
Boy and one by Prince Charming. Al) cholera im- 
mune. Prices reasonabie. Write or come and see them. 
WwW. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont. leowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLANDS 422°! "es: 


35 boars and 20 gilts sired by 4 different boars, 
Omar, Cedarvale, Strongheart and Coca Cola. 10 
big rugged February boars. 


wi. 0. JOTZ, Creston, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Deyoe’s Durocs 


25 big March boars and yearling sired by Supreme 
Stilts. Also fall yearling by The Ace. All immune. 


GEO. MN. DEYOE, Mason City, lowa 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 

Fain’s Duroc boars and gilts of March and April 
farrow. Sired by Lowa Stilts. All are immuneand 
have been grown under the McLeansystem.There are 
some show prospects here. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MH. 8. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I have spving and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
and a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 


description. 
Ww.W. KRUSE, HOSPERS, 1IOWA 


Sprit f = ith 
TAMWORTHS 527i2¢ vige of sisher soz te 


showman. Litter groups or yt -% 9 Immune. 
J J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, on lows Primary No.7 


HAMPSHIRES 
Right Type Hampshire Boars 


40 spring boars. Strains that have more size and 

‘@ specialize on mali orders, 

guarantee satisfaction — es O. D, if requested. 
Write us for description and p 

H.W. OXLEY 4 SON, ;-™ City, leowa 


CHESTER WHITES 
Chester White Boars and Gilts 


Our entire coving crop of well i well grown, to 
select'frem at very attractive prices. Will ship C. 
= D, on coprevea Write fer 4 our —_— 
Meciniey Bros. & Sens, 
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GRINDS 


Why Your Hens Need 
SHELLMAKER 


Common, soft seashells and “pickings” — 
do not stimulate the hen’s gizzard like 
SHELLMAKER which is very hard and 
sharp. Digestion flags—egg glands be- 
come languid—“poor laying” sets in! 

_ Compare the action of SHELLMAKER! 
Grinds whole grain which hen swallows 
finer than it has ever been ground before. 
Gets twice the egg value from feeds. 

SHELLMAKER wears down so slowly that 
while “‘grinding,"’ all its 98% calcium content is 
absorbed. Makes egg shell. Revitalizes tissues 
depleted by heavy laying. Gets EGGS! 


Write quick! For FREE 
sample of SHELL- 
MAKER. Test it. See how 
it is harder, better. Learn 
why so many big hatcheries 
and poultry raisers are turn- 
ing to SHELLMAKER.” 
Read the new, FREE 
. “10 Ways to Make Hens 
Lay More Eggs.” Gives easy 
methods most successful poultry 


improve flock health. 
SHELLMAKER. Its GUARANTEE. 
Photos. Testimonials. 
Sample and Book mailed F-R-E-E, at 
once. Send Coupon, NOW! 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


The Shellmaker Corporation, 
Dept 711,Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me free and postpaid, sample of SHELL 
MAKER and book, “‘10 Ways to Make Hens Lay 
More Eggs.” 
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YOU MORE EGGS *.’ 


or Money Back 


-writes Mrs. Thies 


art ae? 
deeabed > OS 


(gets more eggs in 2 ways) 


1. Builds Stronger Shell 


You’re ahead on eggs, 200% to 300%, by feeding SHELL- 


MAKER, say 100,000 users. 


Gets you MORE eggs—better, 


more marketable eggs. Larger—stronger shelled—more hatch- 


able. 


“Have gotten eggs all winter, more than ever before. Egg shells 


are much stronger, too,’’ writes Mrs. Hedrick, (Wisc.). And read Mrs. 


Scheurt’s, (Neb.), experience: 
hens lay 250% more eggs. 
90%!’ 


“Since I switched to SHELLMAKER, 
Eggs are stronger shelled. Hatching out 


Imagine! Less than 5c per hen a year brings you 200%, 300% more 


egg money! 
eggs or money will be refunded! 
results. Try it, and s-e-e! 


Acts in 2 Ways 
te Make Hens Lay 

SHELLMAKER gets heavier laying 
results in these 2 ways: 

1. Ordinary shells and grit, though 
part calcium, crumble and pass from 
gizzard too quickly to be absorbed. 

SHELLMAKER is not soft or flaky 
but very hard! 95% pure calcium (essen- 
tial for egg shell). Wears down slowly. 
Releases twice the calcium! Every bit is 
assimilated. Eggs are not held back for 
lack of shell. Layers double, treble pro- 
duction! 

2. Hard and sharp surfaced, SHELL- 
MAKER is also an ideal “grinder.” 
Grinding action in gizzard is prolonged. 
Grinds feed finer. Gets more egg and 
energy value from food. Tones digestive 
and egg-making organs. Tissues are 
enriched. Flocks are healthier, livelier. 
Lay more eggs. 


Net a Seashell er Grit— 
Harder. Yields More Calcium 

Don’t confuse SHELLMAKER with 
any other so-called shellbuilders. It is 
a recent discovery of natural 98% pure 
calcium that is peculiarly hard. 

Tests prove it many times better as a 
“grinder” and shell maker than any other 
shell or grit. 

SHELLMAKER alone was chosen to 
ive hens entered in Nebraska State 
oultry Show and Nebraska State Laying 

Contest for 1928, where a high 316 egg-a- 
year laying record was established! 


FREE 


Get started with SHELLMAKER! 


And, SHELLMAKER guarantees you more and better 
You can’t lose. Never fails to get 


Not Feeding Your Hens 

SHELLMAKER Teo Costly 

te Ignore ! 

Failure to give your hens proper 
grinding and egg-shell material 
reduces their laying ability tre- 
mendously . . . costs you 
hundreds of dollars a year loss 
ee in eggs held back for lack 
of shell . in soft shelled, 
poorly formed, unmarketable eggs 
- . « in undernourished, lazy 
flocks! 


It costs you no more”to feed and 
care for good layers than poor ones. 
Use SHELLMAKER as increasing 
thousands are now doing to supply 
the extra calcium for extra eggs 
and extra profits! 


SHELLMAKER Costs Less 

Goes farther because doubly beneficial, 
SHELLMAKER is therefore cheaper to 
use than any shell you’ve tried. 


U: If it does 

se a bag. If it n’t produce more, 
better eggs, healthier flocks, shorter 
moulting, return sack, and dealer will 
refund your money promptly! 


Mail Coupen NOW for FREE Sample of 
SHELL MAKER and Valuable Poultry Book! 


Make YOUR hens lay big. Users report 


2, 3 times more eggs with the first sack. Get all the facts now] about this amazing egg 


and shell maker! 
shells and grit. 


Send for FREE sample. 
Read FREE 8 page book, “‘10 Ways to Make Hens Lay More Eggs.” 


Test it. Compare it with common sea- 


Proven, practical methods of raising poultry. Mail coupon NOW! 


The Shellmaker Corporatio 1 


Dept. 711; $=3 


$8 393 


“GREAT—to get 
so many Eggs!" 


“After starting to feed 
my hens SHELLMAKgER 
their egg yield increased 
from 26 to 80 eggs 3 day 
Eggs are larger and stronger 
waged Sure would not 

o without SH 
MAKER.” : 

Mrs. Thies, (Neb,) 


SHELLMAKER 


2. Grinds Feed Better 








Comes in 100-ib. 
25-1b. Bags and 
10-Ib. Cartons 

SHELLMAKER 


comes in handy and 
economical sized: pack- 
ages for large or small 
flocks. 


New, Small 

SCREENING 

for Chicks? 
Start your baby 
chicks on SHELL- 
MAKER. Gives them 
calcium for making 
bones, feathers and 
muscle. Gets them to 
husky maturity weeks 
sooner. Lowers mor- 
tality. Screened to 
just the right size. 
Chicks see it easily 
and sure ‘go for’’ it! 


Buy from Your 
Dealer 
SHELLMAKER is 
stocked by nearly all 
dealers. If ‘our’s 
hasn’t it ask him to 
supply you. 














